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REVIEWS 


Mémoires de Mad. la Duchesse d’ Abrantes. 
5m Livraison, containing the 9th and 10th 
vols. Paris: Mame-Delaunay; London, 
Dulau & Co. 


We could have wished, as we stated in our 
notice of the two first livraisons of this clever 
work, that the Duchess had compressed her 
materials into a more reasonable space, and 
thus got rid of much tedious and unmeaning 
bavardage, which savours strongly of book- 
making. Twelve volumes indeed!—for the 
work is not to be complete in less than that 
number—why the eternal prosing of Madame 
de Genlis did not extend to so formidable a 
length. 

The Duchess, too, upon this occasion, 
enters the arena of politics, and is most evi- 
dently out of her element—her passions and 
her ie age are always misleading her. 
She hesitates not, upon very doubtful autho- 
rity, to cast a dreadful stigma upon the me- 
mory of old Blucher. Now, though Blucher 
was no favourite of ours, his honour as a 
soldier and a man is not to be tainted by 
mere boudoir gossip. The Duchess next 
terms the Duke of Wellington “ the hero by 
chance” (le héros par hasard) ; and she winds 
up her political nonsense by saying that we 
owe all our naval victories over the French, 
during the last war, to our numerical supe- 
riority both in men and guns! 

We are much less disposed to find fault 
with the Duchess for her attacks on Bour- 
rienne and Las Cases, because we have 
always been of opinion that both were influ- 
enced by party feelings, and that their books 
abound with misrepresentations and mis- 
statements. We happen indeed to know 
that the latter entertained a personal dislike 
to the Duchess; car l'amour-propre blessé ne 
pardonne point. As to her attempted justifi- 
cation of Junot’s character, more particularly 
his conduct towards Napoleon’s sisters, and 
others of his acts whilst Governor of Paris, 
we should have regarded it as womanly and 
becoming, had she not dealt out hints and 
innuendoes against others. Why not speak 
out boldly, and name the parties? If she 
cannot, or dare not, do so, it would be much 
better not to touch on the subject. We en- 
tertain a proper respect for the memory of 
Junot—he was a good soldier, an able com- 
mander, an honourable man, and his heart 
was kind and generous—but he was the crea- 
ture of mere impulse; his temper was im- 
petuous, and his manner overbearing, nay, 
sometimes ferocious; and no one knows this 
better than the Duchess herself. 

We are promised in the eleventh (!) volume 
areview of Colonel Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War. We shall be anxious to 
read this commentary, which the Duchess 
seems to flatter herself will have a sting in it. 
Before writing, let her consult the reviews 
in the Atheneum. The Colonel has since 


Published a whole yolume of replies, but has 





not ventured to contradict one word there 
stated, of his prejudices and manifold errors. 

Having now censured what seemed to us 
to deserve it, we must, in justice, add, that 
these volumes contain much of that pleasant 
and interesting gossip which all admired in 
the former part of the work. No one chats 
more agreeably than the Duchess of Abrantés ; 
no one tells a story more delightfully. We 
shall therefore translate, for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, what seems to us most 
likely to interest them. 

We commence with a portrait of Napo- 
leon’s mother. 


Madame Letitia Bonaparte. 


When the title of Madame- Mere was conferred 
upon this lady, she was about fifty-two or fifty- 
three years of age. She had been very beau- 
tiful in her youth, and all her daughters, with 
the exception of Madame Bacciochi, were much 
like what she once was. Her height was 
about five feet one inch;+ but as she advanced 
in years, her shoulders became round, which 
made her appear shorter, though her gait was 
always firm and dignified. Her feet and hands 
were still models of beauty; the former, in par- 
ticular, were the smallest and most beautiful I 
ever beheld. They were round and narrow, 
though not fleshless, and the instep very high, 
perfectly corresponding with Ariosto’s word 
ritondetto. There was a defect in her right 
hand, the more remarkable because the hand 
itself was so pretty—she could not bend the 
forefinger. An operation had been performed 
by an unskilful surgeon, who cut the tendon, 
and the joint ever after remained stiff, which 
produced a singular effect when she was play- 
ing at cards. She had, at this period, all her 
teeth; and, like all the Bonapartes, her smile 
was delightful, and her look piercing and intel- 
lectual. Her eyes were rather small, and very 
black, but on no occasion had they a severe 
expression; which is not the case with some of 
her children. 

Madame-Meére was very careful about her 
person, and her dress always corresponded with 
her age and condition. She wore the most 
beautiful things adapted to the season, and they 
were made up so as to defy criticism. She did 
the honours of her station with dignity and 
propriety; she was not like many princes and 
princesses I have seen, who required to put for- 
ward their title of Royal Highness not to be 
mistaken for vulgar plebeians. The only defect 
in Madame- Mere, and that I confess was a great 
one, was her timidity, joined to her difficulty of 
expressing herself in French. When I say 
timidity, I literally mean it. She was particu- 
larly timid whenever persons were presented to 
her whose satire she dreaded. She had great 
acuteness of judgment and of tact. The moment 
a person was introduced, a single glance en- 
abled her to appreciate him; and she would 
know almost his thoughts before he left the 
mom. © © © 

Napoleon’s mother lived very retired; but it 
was not her fault. The Emperor, much as he 
loved her, did not give sufficient importance to 
her station. She felt this; but, too proud to 
allow her son to perceive it, she preferred her 
solitude to coming in contact with either the 


+ Nearly five feet six ipches English measure. 





Empress or those who formed Napoleon’s 

Court. How often have I been disgusted with 

the conduct of some of the latter! The ministers 

paid her a visit on new year’s day, sometimes 
| at other periods, but never in a becoming man- 
| ner; with the exception, however, of the Duke 
of Gaéte, and the Arch-chancellor, who behaved 
pretty well. But, in truth, she had no influ- 
ence, and courtiers have a marvellous tact at 
discovering such a truth. 


The following strange story is related, to 
justify the expulsion of the Jesuits from Italy, 
which has been imputed to Napoleon as a 
wanton act of tyranny. 


The Young Corsican. 


On Junot’s arrival at Parma, of which he was 
appointed governor-general, he found in that 
city a college of Jesuits, containing boarders 
from all parts of Italy, and even from Corsica. 
Among the latter was a youth from Bastia, who 
had been recommended to Junot by Generals 
Casabianca and Sebastiani. Junot accordingly 
called at the College, and saw the youth, whom 
he requested the superior would permit to dine 
with him every Sunday. The latter answered 
that the boarders were never allowed to go 
out alone, and therefore Junot politely invited 
him to accompany his pupil. 

On the following Sunday, the young Corsican 
came to the government house, accompanied by 
his confessor, an austere monk, of whom the 
young man seemed to stand in great awe. The 
youth was sad and dull, scarcely replied when 
spoken to, and ate very little. He was pale and 
thin, and seemed quite insensible to what was 
passing around him. In vain did the aides-de- 
camp attempt to draw him into conversation ; he 
never spoke except when Junot addressed him. 
He returned on the following Sunday; but his 
countenance was still more sombre and gloomy. 
At times Junot was almost startled at the ex- 
pression of the lad’s eyes when directed towards 
himself. He still ate very little, and drank 
nothing but water. Junot attempted to make 
him take a glass of Madeira; but he looked at 
his confessor and obstinately refused. 

“In truth, reverend sir,” said Junot, “ you 
have here a singular pupil. What profession 
do you intend him for?” 

“ For that of Heaven,” the young man re- 
plied slowly, and in an under-tone, which 
startled those who heard him; for, with the ex- 
ception of his eternal No, when anything was 
offered him, these were the first words he had 
spoken. Junot shook his head, and cast a look 
at Colonel Grandsaigne, his first aide-de-camp. 

“There is a singular expression in that youth’s 
countenance,’ he observed, when the young 
man was gone. “It indicates both fear and 
hatred. I know not what to make of him.” 

On the ensuing Sunday the young Corsican 
was ill, and the monk came alone. Junot 
always kind and unsuspicious, though he dis- 
liked the man, received him with politeness 
and asked him to stay dinner. The Sunday 
after, the youth was still unwell, and the monk 
came again without him. This continued during 
two months. No particular illness was speci~ 
fied, but the monk always stated that his pupil 
was very unwell. Junot sent his physician to 
see him, but the Jesuits politely thanked the sou 
of Esculapius, without admitting him to the 
patient. 
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This refusal displeased Junot, but without 
raising in him any suspicion; he was only an- 
noyed at their want of civility. Two days after, 
passing on horseback near the ‘school, he en- 
tered and asked to see the young Corsican. 

Scarcely had he reached the court-yard ere 
he perceived that his arrival had produced great 
commotion. Persons were running to and fro 
through the passages, and it was evident that 

eat alarm was felt at this unexpected visit of 
the governor-general. Junot saw this in a 
moment, and purposely increased it, by de- 
manding, in a tone of authority, to see his 
young protégé immediately. At this instant the 
superior appeared, apologizing for being out of 
the way at the moment of his Excellency’s ar- 
rival. He was pale, and almost trembling. 
Junot now began to perceive that there was 
some important mystery in all this, and repeat- 
ed his demand in a louder and still more autho- 
ritative voice. He was in full uniform, and 
armed; four officers of his staff accompanied 
him, and twenty chasseurs were at the door. 
Thus the superior had no means of resistance, 
although the expression of his countenance in- 
dicated a wish to attempt it. 

“ The youth is very ill,” said the priest, “and 
I think it would be better if your Excellency 
would defer your visit till to-morrow.” 

“ But,” replied Junot, “ if the lad is so seri- 
ously ill to-day that I cannot see him, will he 
be much better to-morrow? Come, lead me to 
his room.” 

The superior approached Junot and whis- 

ered: 

“ But, Monseigneur, you will find the un- 
happy boy in a cruel situation he has—— 
an ardent fever and I fear x 

“ Lead the way, Sir,” said Junot sternly, and 
casting a look at the monk which made him 
turn pale. 

The confessor here made a sign to the supe- 
rior, and both of them, walking before Junot, 
led him through dark and damp passages, to a 
distant part of the building. Colonel Grand- 
saigne, seeing the General enter these unknown 
passages, made a sign to the other officers, and 
all four followed. After many windings, and 
after threading numerous long corridors, they 
reached a small court, surrounded by high walls, 
where they heard the most horrible cries and 
vociferations, like those of an incarnate fiend. 
The noise proceeded from a small room opening 
into the court, which Junot immediately enter- 
ed, and was horror-stricken at what there met 
his sight. 

This room, or rather dungeon, received a 
faint gleam of light from a small grated window. 
The floor was of beaten earth, and the walls, 
upon which there was not a vestige of paper or 
wainscot, were green, and dripping with caver- 
nous and unwholesome damps. In a corner of 
this fetid den was a bed, or rather, a large chest, 
upon which the unhappy Corsican was tied. But 
in what a state! 

When the poor youth went the second time 
to the government house, his altered appear- 
ance struck Junot; but he shuddered as he 
now beheld a living skeleton, with two red and 
glaring eyes, an open mouth, whence hung a 
tongue parched with a burning fever, which 
coloured a pair of hollow cheeks with a livid 
reddish tint. The hair of this phantom figure 
was entangled, and full of filth and bits of the 
straw upon which he had rolled before he was 
tied down, as was now the case, with thick 
cords, which cut through his skin. When the 
door was opened, he was in one of his most 
violent fits. He roared like a wild beast, and 
the fever doubling his strength, he made such 
violent exertions as actually to raise the box to 
which he was tied. On pereeiving Junot he 
fixed his eyes upon him with a savage scowl, 
and recognized him immediately. 





“ Ah! ah!” he exclaimed, “ here comes Mon- 
seigneur le Gouverneur! Ah! ah! give, give 
me the knife! Stop stop demon! 
Satan Bonaparte He is Satan! he is 
the Antichrist! Bonaparte! Go, ye accursed, 
into eternal fire! Ite! ite, maledicti! = 

Junot stood motionless before this unhappy 
victim. At length turning to the superior, he 
said in a voice of thunder: 

**Can you explain, Sir, the cause of what I 
now behold ?” 

The monk started. 

“Junot! Junot! Bonaparte!” again exclaim- 
ed the maniac. “ They are in hell! they burn 

Bonaparte! scoundrel! excommunicated 
wretch ! Yes! yes! kill kill Pe 

And with his wrist, for he could not raise 
his fleshless arm, he made a motion as if 
plunging a knife into the bosom of some one 
under him. In other respects his alienation of 
mind seemed to have reduced him to a level 
with brute animals. The only words which he 
distinctly pronounced, were those I have just 
mentioned, but at times he also muttered “ Paris 

parade review!” He scarcely ever 
ceased repeating his curse of the Emperor. 
Junot left the room with the most painful feel- 
ings. After walking some time, he suddenly 
stopped, and looking sternly at the two priests, 


who, with fallen countenances, were no doubt | : ~ 
| attribute of the stronger sex. 


thinking how they should account for what 
the General had seen and heard, ‘‘ Reverend 
fathers,” said he, in a tone of voice which ad- 
mitted of no reply, “ you will be so good as to 
prepare a portable bed, and the patient shall, 
this very instant, be taken from under your 
roof.” 

{The young man was forthwith removed, 
but died raving mad a few weeks after. We 
pass over several uninteresting pages, and 
give our readers the result of an inquiry 
which led to the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Italy.] 


It appears, according to the depositions of | 


several of the monks, that the superior of the 
college of Jesuits was desirous of avenging the 
affront which many ecclesiastics pretended had 
been offered to the Pope by the Emperor, in 
not restoring to the states of the church the 
three legations ceded at Tolentino, and of wiping 
out the slur cast upon St. Peter’s keys by the 
journey of his successor beyond the mountains. 


An Italian is not content with suffering; he | 


must always avenge; and tlie superior had se- 
lected for this purpose the young Corsican re- 
commended to Junot. The most extreme means 
were employed to attain this end. The monks 
who were examined, declared that this youth was 
often deprived of sleep, and forced to watch 
alone at the foot of the cross in the church, 
without any other light than that of the taber- 
nacle ; and then again, he was deprived of food 
for whole days together. Such was the disci- 
pline he was undergoing when Junot arrived at 
Parma. The young man, unable to confine 
within his bosom the impressions which had 
been given to him, felt at the sight of Junot, 
Napoleon’s first aide-de-camp—of Junot, the 
faithful servant of the man whom he considered 
the modern Holophernes—an indignation which 
entirely defeated the plans of the treacherous 
priest. In vain did the boy’s confessor endea- 
vour to bring him back to the first idea he had 
given him, namely, the sacrifice of Agag; the 
unhappy fanatic would listen to nothing. The 
anathema against Napoleon involved, in his 
opinion, every individual who supported the 
Emperor’s throne ; and this idea took such hold 
of his mind, that the superior dared not let him 
go again to the government house, as the last 
time he dined there, he confessed on his return 
home that he had been about to commence the 
sacrifice. The confessor then set to work with 


him upon a modified plan; but the evil was 








done, and it was found impossible to allay the 
fury of his excited imagination. The lad had 
neither physical nor moral strength to support 
such trials, and his reason gave way. Thus he 
became absolutely mad, where they only wanted 
to make him a sanguinary fanatic; and the sole 
impression which remained of his initiation 
into their infernal plans, was his profound horror 
of the Emperor and all who belonged to him, 
The plotting priests then began to tremble; all 
the monks of the establishment were not par- 
ticipating in their crimes, and from those who 
were not, it became urgently necessary to sepa- 
rate the poor victim. The latter, now useless 
to their plans, was accordingly conveyed to a 
room at the extremity of an unfrequented court- 
yard, where he was left, without assistance, to 
the horrors of want and death. In this state 
Junot found him. 


We shall now give the writer's portrait of 
Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s elder brother, 
who is at present in England :— 

Joseph Bonaparte, like his brothers, was 


| born in Corsica; but in speaking French, he 


has less of the Corsican accent than any native 
of that country I ever before met. His face 
is extremely handsome; it is absolutely the 
features of the Princess Borghese, with the ad- 
dition of that manly expression, which is the 
His smile is 
similar to that of the Emperor, equally intellec- 
tual, and perhaps milder, because his mind is 
serene and his heart excellent. Although he 
entered the world at a period when all kinds of 
excess bore away the palm—when impudence 
alone attained to power—the first actions of 
Joseph Bonaparte’s life were marked by hu- 
manity and benevolence, and held out those 
hopes which his future life ‘has fully justified, 
He is a man of great information, not only in 
French, but in English and Italian literature. 
His studies, always serious, were prolonged 
much beyond the usual term. He delights in 
science, poetry, and the belles-lettres ; and is 
fond of being surrounded by men of science and 
literature. His house, in this respect, was even 
more agreeable than that of his brother Lucien, 
although he did not, like the latter, write verses. 
In a word, King Joseph is a man whom, at all 
times, and in every country, one must be de- 
lighted to meet, happy to become acquainted 
with, and proud to call his friend. 

He is said to be a weak man—this is false. 
He is mild and benevolent, but has a very cor- 
rect judgment. The two first of these qualities 
could not but prove disadvantageous to him in 
a country in a state of revolt, over which he 
was, by compulsion, made to reign. Neverthe- 
less, during his short sovereignty in Spain, his 
conduct was admirable. 


To this we shall add a well-drawn portrait 
of the unfortunate Prince Louis of Prussia: 


This prince was extremely handsome, and 
of elegant manners. The natural endowments 
of his mind were such as to throw his acquired 
ones into the shade. Had he been a private 
individual, he would have been the most amiable 
of beings ; as a prince, he was the most agree- 
able in Europe, not even excepting the Prince 
of Wales, whose merits, moreover, have been 
much over-rated. 

Prince Louis had received a most finished 
education; but it was unfortunately given to 
him at a period when a general revolution in 
ideas and principles had overthrown all received 
notions. Old maxims and precepts produced 
but little effect upon Prince Louis, under the 
stunning noise of the edifices which were tumbling 
down in all parts of Europe. These edifices 
were morality, religion, and virtue. The only 
good thought which he retained, was a determ!- 
nation to become an able and well-informed 
prince. As for virtue, that did not seem to him 
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absolutely necessary, and he thought but little 
about it; being moreover a prince, his friends 


and instructors took good care not to thwart 


m. 

On the other hand, he learned and knew all 
that man can acquire by study. I have seen 
jetters written by him in French, worthy of 
Hamilton or Madame de Sévigné. 

In politics, Prince Louis became, not a re- 
publican—for that would have been a proof of 
reasoning—but a furious demagogue, which was 
a proof of madness, and of a dangerous kind. 
*#* * He consoled himself for the awkward- 
ness of his situation at the Court of Berlin, by 
frequent visits to Hamburg. * * * He wasa 
man of first-rate capacity; and his musical 
talents, among others, were of so high a charac- 
ter, that the greatest masters in Europe dared 
not enter into competition with him. Dussec 
has often assured me, that in extemporaneous 
performance the Prince was greatly his supe- 
rior. A few days prior to the battle of Saal- 
field, in which Prince Louis was killed, he was 
ata country house with the Baroness Lichtenau,} 
to whom he was fondly attached ; and there he 
played on the piano-forte better, as Dussec told 
me, than he had ever heard him or any one else 
play before. The prince seemed struck with a 
presentiment of his fate, and had none of that 
confidence which leads to the hope of victory. 
He had to encounter Suchet’s division, forming 
part of the corps under Marshal Lannes. He 
commanded the van of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
corps. ‘The consequences of his death were 
the overthrow of the Prussian infantry, and the 
loss of thirty pieces of cannon, and a thousand 
prisoners. 


The following is an anecdote of Bona- 
parte : 

I must here find room for a reply made by 
the Emperor to a man deeply in his confidence, 
and who repeated it to me not a week since. 
This individual was at the head of an important 
branch of the administration, and he had occa- 
sion to deliver to the Emperor a list of seven- 
teen persons who, from their fortune and influ- 
ence, might give his government just cause for 
alarm. ‘They were conspiring against him, but 
in so imprudent a manner that all their plans 
were known as soon as formed. The Emperor 
shrugged up his shoulders and smiled. He 
was then on the eve of his departure for the 
battle of Wagram; and the interior of France, 
though apparently perfectly quiet, was still in a 
state to give him uneasiness. 

“What are your Majesty’s orders on this 
subject 2” asked the minister. 

“ Nothing at all,” Napoleon replied. 

The minister seemed thunderstruck. He 
held out his list; but the Emperor repeated 
with a smile: 

“Nothing at all, my dear Count. I only 
punish my enemies when, by their manceuvres, 
they oppose the good I would do. It is on 
that account, much more than because they re- 
sist me, that I punish them. I am Less OF A 
Corsican than people suppose !” 

We shall conclude with an instance of 
heroism and filial affection related by Napo- 
leon himself. 

The Captain and his Son. 

I have already mentioned the Emperor's ta- 
lent in story-telling. —When describing a naval 
action, his powerful words, like those of Homer, 
would set the waves of the sea in motion, make 
the cannon roar, and represent to your fancy 
the groans of the wounded. He would place 
you on board of a line-of-battle ship, whose 
decks, covered with dead bodies and streaming 
with human blood, began to creak from the 
action of a horrible fire which was consuming 


+ It is rall: i 
this Indy.” y supposed that he was married to 








the vessel, and whose thousand forked and glar- 
ing tongues darted through the open port-holes, 
and ascended like curling snakes the rigging 
and yards. This ship, which a few hours before 
rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, and con- 
tained more than five hundred human beings 
full of life, and health, and energy, was now de- 
serted; for all who had escaped the hostile 
ball and dread splinter had sought their safety 
by jumping into the sea and swimming to the 
shore.....One man alone remained unhurt 
upon the deck, and with his arms crossed upon 
his broad chest, and his face covered with blood 
and smoke, stood contemplating, with an eye 
of deep sorrow, another individual who still 
breathed, but who was seated at the foot of the 
mainmast with both his legs shattered, and the 
blood streaming from the numerous wounds he 
had received. He was sinking into eternity 
without uttering a single complaint; on the 
contrary, he thanked his Creator for withdraw- 
ing him from the world. His eyes were raised 
to behold once more the flag of republican 
France waving over his head. A few paces from 
the dying man, stood a youth about fourteen, 
dressed in plain clothes, with a dirk by his side 
and a brace of pistols in his belt. He looked 
at the wounded man with a countenance ex- 
pressive of the most profound grief, combined, 
however, with resignation, which indicated that 
he also was fast approaching the term of life. 
The ship was the Orient,t the dying man was 
Casabianca, captain of the flag ship of the 
Egyptian expedition, and the youth was the 
captain’s son. 

** Take this boy,” said the captain to the 
boatswain’s mate, who had remained with him, 
“and save your lives—you have still time— 
and let me die alone—my race is run.” 

“ Approach me not,” said the boy to the 
sturdy seaman; “save thyself.—As for me, my 
place is here, and [ shall not leave my father.” 

“ My son,” said the dying officer, casting 
upon the boy a look of the tenderest aff2ction, 
“ my dear boy, I command you tv go.” 

At this moment a dreadful crash shook 
the timbers of the ship, and the flames burst 
forth on all sides. A frightful explosion already 
told the fate of one of the victims of this dread- 
ful day—and the same fate awaited the Ori- 
ent. Already had the planks of the deck be- 
gun to kindle; the boatswain’s mate was for an 
instant appalled, and cast a glance of longing 
towards the shore from which the ship was only 
about two hundred toises distant. “ For,” said 
the Emperor, “ Admiral Brueis, the wretched 
man, fought pent up ina bay!” But this feel- 
ing, so natural to a man desirous of preserving 
his life, lasted only an instant; and the boat- 
swain’s mate resumed his careless air, after 
another attempt, on the captain making a sign 
to him, to seize the youth. But the latter 
taking one of his pistols, and cocking it, threat- 
ened to shoot him if he did not desist. 

‘« It is my duty to remain, and I will remain,” 
he said. “Go thou thy way, and may Heaven 
help thee! Thou hast no time to lose.” 

Another crash, which seemed to issue from 
the hold like a deep groan, made the boatswain’s 
mate again start. He cast a look of horror 
towards the powder room, which the flames 
were now about to reach, and in a few seconds 
perhaps it would be too late. The stripling 
understood the feelings which that look con- 
veyed, and, lying down by his father’s side, 
took the latter in his arms. 

“Go now,” said he—* and you, my father, 
bless your son.” 

These were the last words the sailor heard. 
Springing into the water, he swam rapidly to- 
wards the shore, but scarcely was he ten fathoms 
from the ship ere it blew up with a dreadful 
explosion. 


¢ Burnt at the battle of Aboukir. 











“He was received by the people on the 
coast,” said the Emperor in conclusion, ‘* and 
came to me at head-quarters ; and it was he 
who told us of the heroism of young Casabianca.” 
—‘* What should I do in the world?” said the 
latter to his father, who again urged him to go 
on shore; ‘you are going to die, and the 
French navy has this day dishonoured itself !"’ 

“This was a noble boy,” the Emperor added ; 
“and his death is the more to be regretted 
that he would have gone farther perhaps than 
Duguay-Trouin and Duquesne and I am 
proud when I consider that he was a member 
of my own family !” 


Fairy Lisprary, No. XXXVIII. 

The Lives of the most Eminent British Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Architects. Vol. VI. 
By Allan Cunningham. London: Mur- 
ray. 

This, we regret to learn, is the last volume 

of a delightful series— 

‘* My undertaking,” says Mr. Cunningham, 
“is now concluded, and I have the agrce- 
able duty of thanking my friends for their 
aid, the public for kindness, and critics for 
much mildness and forbearance. I at first 
imagined that three volumes, or at most four, 
would hold all I had to say; but as the work ad- 
vanced, new sources of intelligence were opened. 
What was intended for a sketch took a more 
important form, and I soon perceived that I re- 
quired more room, and greater fulness, both of 
narration and remark. The deaths, too, of 
such men as Lawrence and Jackson obliged me 
to extend my plan; nor am I sure that I have 
yet admitted all artists of merit and genius into 
my volumes.” 

We have all the prejudice of friendship in 
favour of Mr. Cunningham, and we have 
never hesitated to avow it; but friends—or 
they do us grievous wrong in their private 
remembrances—are not sure to escape our 
critical condemnation; and, therefore, we 
state with the less hesitation, that we 
know of no modern work, where the bea- 
con guides of authority were so few, where 
truth had to be elicited from such scatter- 
ed and often contradictory sources, where, 
as in the lives of Lawrence, and North- 
cote, and Copley, and Cosway, and others, 
so many living interests, prejudices, and feel- 
ings, public and private, had to be consulted 
and deferred to, in which truth has been 
sought for with more single-hearted since- 
rity—in which the errors of others, whether 
of taste or morals, have been more gently 
touched on, without sacrificing truth or the 
personal integrity of the writer—or merit 
more cordially welcomed and honoured. 

-The present volume contains the Lives of 
Cosway — David Allan — Northcote — Sir 
George Beaumont—Lawrence — Jackson— 
Liverseege, and James Burnett. Those of 
Northcote and Lawrence are full and satis- 
factory ; that of Cosway is particularly de- 
lightful; little was known, and much, and 
that highly interesting, has been gleaned, 
and the whole is worked up into a very en- 
tertaining narrative: that of Jackson is, 
perhaps, equally good; but the life of the 
man wanted that romance, which the ac- 
cidents of his fortune and his own magnifi- 
cent taste threw around that of Cosway : 
the rest are pleasant sketches. As we 
cannot grapple with all, we shall, upon this 
occasion, confine ourselves to one or two in- 
teresting points in the Life of Northcote ; 
and first, of that extraordinary work, the 
‘Conversations,’ as published by Hazlitt. 
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“ Among the early friends of Northcote, the 
Mudges were the most distinguished ; and it 
was generally supposed that he entertained a 
high regard for a family, which produced men 
of genius and science, as well as generosity. 
* * * But in one of his sarcastic fits, when a 
sense of other men’s fame was strong upon him, 
it was his pleasure to speak of the elder Mudge 
not only with less reverence than his worth and 
learning merited, but in a style harsh and acri- 
monious. All this, and perhaps more, was told 
to the world in the Conversations, by Hazlitt. 
This produced a remonstrance, and then a visit, 
from Mr. Rosdew of Plymouth, the nephew of 
the Mudge whose memory had been attacked. 
On being expostulated with, ‘he broke out,’—I 
quote the words of Rosdew,—‘ into the most 
violent expressions of rage and passion. He 
called Hazlitt a papist, a wretch, a viper, whom 
he would stab if he could get at him. He said, 
when he first read the article, he thought for 
three days it would have killed him : in short, 
he said so much, and so warmly, that I pitied 
him, and left him with as warm feelings of re- 
gard as before; considering, as he declared, 
that his words had been misrepresented, and 
feeling what he had said in the Life of Reynolds, 
and elsewhere, about the family.’ 

“The remonstrance of Rosdew induced North- 
cote to write an earnest letter to Campbell the 
poet, at that time editor of the magazine in 
which the Conversations were published :—‘ I 
have been informed,’ says our painter, ‘that 
you are a principal director of ‘The New 
Monthly Magazine ;” and if you are, I must be 
excused for making my complaint. I find there 
are frequently papers in this publication, en- 
titled, very modestly, “ Boswell Redivivus,”’ insi- 
nuating that the hero of this trivial stuff is to be 
compared to the immortal Dr. Johnson. This 
person seems pretty clearly to be made out to 


be myself. Good God! do you not feel this to 


be dreadful! But this is not the worst of the 
matter. I have often, in my vain moments, 
said that I should be pleased to receive morn- 
ing visits at times from the devil, because I 
might be amused by his knowledge of the world, 
and diverted by his wit, and should be suffici- 
ently on my guard to avoid his snares. This 
impious desire has indeed been granted unto 
me, and “ Boswell Redivivus” is the conse- 
quence. 

“** You will scarcely pity a calamity which 
my presumption has brought upon myself. I 
have at those times, in the closet, indulged in 
idle conversation, not knowing who I was with, 
in all the confidence of frieudship. I thought 
no more of what was said by either of us after- 
wards, concluding that it had passed offin air; but 
I now find, to my sorrow, that this despicable 
and worthless trash has been treasured up, and 
is proclaimed at the market cross, where my 
family connections and dearest friends are 
brought forward to public inspection, with their 
names at full length, properly spelt, in order to 
prevent any possible mistake being made; and 
things uttered in idle merriment now stampt in 
everlasting print, not as I represented them, 
but as speeches of cold, dry, and hateful malig- 
nity, and grossly different from my meaning ; 
and I am now kept in perpetual torture, not 
knowing what each new month may bring forth. 
Good God! do you not think such a situation 
terrible? 

‘** T have been told that these detestable pa- 
pers have been thought amusing. I do not 
wonder at that,—the world delights in mischief, 
and a sufferer is always gratifying as an object 
of triumph. But I hope you will not calmly see 
me sacrificed or ruined: you can have no rea- 
son for cruelty towards me: I have never in- 
jured or done harm to you; and surely, as a 
moralist, you ought not to sow discord and pro- 


pagate hatred in families, or between friends, 





and make them detest each other, and all fora 
little profit or a little fun. If you go on in this 
manner, you will drive me to distraction, and 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave, by being in league with a wretch who has 
betrayed me, and whois gone to France to escape 
the vengeance of those he has injured.’ 

‘‘ This letter, written in the year 1827, is suf- 
ficiently strong regarding Northcote’s detesta- 
tion of Hazlitt: there are brave words in the 
way of loathing and scorn in it; nor is the an- 
swer of Campbell calculated to screen his cor- 
respondent from the vengeance of the artist. 
‘I am afflicted beyond measure,’ says the poet, 
‘at finding my own inattention to have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of a venerable 
man of genius. Dictate the form and manner of 
my attempting to atone for having unconsciously 
injured you, if I can make you any atonement. 
The infernal Hazlitt shall never more be per- 
mitted to write for the ‘ New Monthly.’ ” 

Upon this, Northcote requested Campbell 
not to notice in the magazine, that he had 
remonstrated upon the subject, and contented 
himself with forwarding a copy of the cor- 
respondence to Mr. Rosdew, who was of 
course satisfied ; but what was his astonish- 
menton learning, not long after, that this “ pa- 
pist, wretch, viper,” was still accustomed to 
spend his evenings with the old man, in Ar- 
gyll Place! A mutual friend immediately 
wrote to Northcote on the subject; his an- 
swer was unsatisfactory ; and Mr. Rosdew, 
after turning the painter's portrait out of his 
collection, where it had long hung, among 
other heads of the worthies of Devon, painted 
by Sir Joshua, took leave of the subject in 
these words :—“ Ingratitude, envy, meanness, 
and inordinate self-conceit, together with false- 
hood, have marked the painter’s conduct re- 
specting the Mudges. To these I may add 
extreme vanity; to gratify which he would 
sacrifice anything—not excepting his money!” 

Having thus touched upon a subject of 
some extent and mystery in the painter’s 
life, which is certainly not favourable to him, 
we shall give one other anecdote, which tells 
much to his honour, and to the honour of his 
present Majesty. 

“ At the time when the young Roscius passed 
for a Garrick and a Kemble in one, and nightly 
witnessed ‘ the slope of wet faces from the pit to 
the roof,’ he sat to our painter. That no honour 
might be wanting, he was conveyed by the Duke 
of Clarence, now William IV., to Argyll Place, 
in his own carriage, where lords and ladies not 
a few, usually assembled to see the progress of 
the work. ‘The painter himself was, probably, 
to his Royal Highness, not the least object of 
curiosity.—The loose gown, (says one of his 
biographers,) in which he painted, was _princi- 
pally composed of shreds and patches, and might, 
perchance, be half a century old ; his white hair 
was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his 
cranium was entirely bald. The royal visiter, 
standing behind him whilst he painted, first 
gently lifted, or rather twitched, the collar of 
the gown; which Northcote resented by sud- 
denly turning, and expressing his displeasure by 
a frown; on which his Royal Highness, touch- 
ing the professor’s grey locks, said,—‘ You don’t 
devote much time to the toilette, I perceive.’ 
The painter instantly replied,—‘ Sir, I never 
allow any one to take personal liberties with 
me: you are the first who ever presumed to do 
so; and I beg your Royal Highness to recollect 
that I am in my own house.’ The artist re- 
sumed his painting; the prince stood silent for 
a minute or so, then opened the door and went 
away. The royal carriage, however, had not 
arrived, and rain was falling; the prince re- 
turned, borrowed an umbrella, and departed. 





* Dear Mr. Northcote,’ said one of the ladies, 
‘I fear you have offended his Royal Highness,’ 
—‘ Madan,’ said the painter, ‘1 am the offended 
party.’ The next day, about noon, Mr. North. 
cote was alone, when a gentle tap was heard, the 
studio door opened, and in walked the prince, 
‘Mr. Northcote,’ he said, ‘1 am come to return 
your sister’s umbrella: I brought it myself, that 
I might have an opportunity of saying that 
yesterday [ thoughtlessly took an unbecoming 
liberty with you, which you properly resented, 
I really am angry with myself, and hope you 
will forgive me, and think no more of it.’.—* And 
what did you say?’ inquired a friend to whom 
the painter told the story. ‘Say!—good God! 
what could I say? I only bowed,—he might 
see what I felt. I could, at that moment, have 
sacrificed my life for him; such a prince ig 
worthy to be a king.’ The prince afterwards, in 
his maritime way, said ‘ He’s a damned honest, 
independent, little old fellow.’ 

We shall certainly revert to this volume 
for other pleasant anecdotes; and we the less 
regret that the arrival of Captain Hall's 
‘Fragments’ compel us thus suddenly to 
break off. 

Faust; a Dramatic Poem. By Githe. 
Translated into English Prose, with Re- 
marks on former translations, and Notes 
by the Translator of Savigny’s ‘Of the 
Vocation of our Age for Legislation and 
Jurisprudence.’ London: Moxon. 

Or this translation, we are about to give 
rather a notice than a review. Many reasons 
induce us to adopt this course. In the first 
place, a review of Gothe’s ‘Faust,’ such as 
the version before us would not only justify, 
but in critical fairness demand, must, of 
necessity, extend far beyond the limits which 
we find ourselves at liberty to devote to any 
particular work. Nor could we hope to 
secure the interest of the general reader, by 
any disquisition of the kind, did such even 
fall within the scope of our capabilities. The 
literature of Germany, though pressing itself 
from year to year on the attention, not only 
of the earnest student, but also of those to 
whom literature is but an elegant relaxation, 
has not yet obtained any absolute hold on 
the public mind. But this consideration, 
while deterring us from saying much of the 
poem, induces us to say something of the 
translation—as a performance eminently 
calculated to direct attention to the imperish- 
able monuments of human genius, with 
which the literature of Germany is so richly 
stored. 

In the first place, we think it but just to 
observe, that every page of the book bears 
evidence ofa sterling, vigorous, and culti- 
vated intellect. This remark applies not 
alone to the diligence and skill with which 
some of the most difficult passages perhaps 
in any language have been rendered: it is 
further and equally applicable to the preface 
and the notes, furnishing, as they do, abun- 
dant evidence, that the mind thus laborious 
for the honour of the German Poet is of no 
mean order. 

From the remarks of an English writer, a8 
also of Githe himself, as quoted in the pre- 
face, with reference to prose translations of 
great poems, we do not feel inclined to dis- 
sent: yet we cannot admit, however high 
the authority, that “the truly developing 
and quickening, is that which remains of the 

oet, when he is translated into prose.” 
erhaps, no poet that ever lived could better 
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afford to be tried by this test than Géthe 
himself—yet, while fully appreciating the 
deep significance of his remark, we are bound 
to dissent from it; a dissent in which we are 
borne out by the “Translator of Faust,” 
when, farther on, he says, “‘ My main object 
jn these criticisms is to shake, if not remove, 
the very disadvantageous impressions that 
have been hitherto prevalent of Faust, and 
keep public opinion suspended concerning 
Githe, till some poet of congenial spirit shall 
arise, capable of doing justice to this—the 
most splendid of all his works.” Now, in 
fairness to this translator, we must say, that 
if the ‘‘ truly developing and quickening, be 
that which remains of the poet when he is 
translated into prose,” then there is no need 
to wish for a bard of “ congenial spirit” to 
do justice to Githe—for a spirit more deeply 
imbued with the original than that to which 
we are indebted for this translation of the 

t into prose, we do not expect to meet 
with. Still we are convinced that, in selecting 


verse, the German poet selected the form best | 


calculated for fully and effectively “ develop- 
ing” his great design : and, as to the “ quick- 
ening,” in no degree wishing to deprive the 
word of one of its meanings, we claim the ad- 
vantage of the other, when affirming, that the 
soul-stirring animation of a poem like ‘ Faust’ 
must owe much of its effect to metrical 
forms. At all events, Githe chose verse as 
the most adequate representation of certain 
feelings and speculations ; and we think that 
till these find a similar representation in our 
language, the poem cannot be said to be 
translated. Is this urged in disparagement 
of the present production? Assuredly not. 
All that a prose translation can possibly effect 
is here effected. We would merely wish to 
contend, that the word “ impossible” is more 
frequently than truly used; and that the 
‘Faust’ of Géthe may, without violating pos- 
sibility, be nobly translated, even to the 
“hloom-like beauty of the songs.” ‘To the 
combination—unhappily too rare—of genius 
and energy, few things are impossible ; and 
we further venture to assert that, of the two 
undertakings, such a prose translation as the 
present is far more difficult than a metrical 
version could be—always supposing the pos- 
session of an eminent power of language, and 
a pure poetical taste, to be equal in the one 
attempt and the other. However, for what 
is here done, we have the more reason to be 
grateful, from the fact that no one seems 
disposed to enter on a translation of the 
kind to which we have alluded. And, who- 
ever may at a future period undertake the 
task, can hardly fail of reaping various and 
most valuable information from the work 
before us. That such aids will be very 
warmly acknowledged—if acknowledged at 
all—the present translator can hardly expect : 
for obligations of this kind are generally 
passed over in silence ; yet the self-rewarding 


toil of such versions as this can well dispense | 


with empty phrases—nay, even with sincere 
approval. 
of ‘Faust,’ the translator must have made 
himself intimately acquainted with the mind 
of his great original ; and that acquaintance 
will, we suspect, have more than recompensed 
him for a labour which, in times like these, 
must look rather for ultimate, than immediate 
honour or emolument. But we are not with- 
out hope, that both in the one sense and the | 
other the harvest will yet come. In the | 





To produce this English edition | 


meanwhile, we think it right to acquaint 
such of our readers as may feel a present in- 
terestin this subject, that the German scholar 
to whom they are thus indebted, is Mr. A. 
Hayward, a writer not undistinguished ina 
severer class of studies. That the latter, 
however sedulously pursued, may continue 
to leave him leisure for literary relaxation, 
is a wish naturally growing out of his re- 
cent and highly successful effort: and we 
need scarcely add our hearty disposition to 
welcome his next attempt in a department 
of letters which he appears so eminently 
fitted to adorn. 


The Heliotrope ; or, Pilgrim in Pursuit of 
Health, Cantos 1 and 2, London: Long- 
man & Co. 

Tuere was sufficient promise in the first 

canto of this poem, published a few months 

since, to insure a welcome to the second, and 
having read them in connexion, we mean to 
say a few general words on their merit and 
demerit. The faults are few, and the beau- 
ties numerous. Among the faults we reckon 
the author’s love of sailing in the track of 
Byron: his too frequent use of the pauses 
of blank verse, which are beauties only when 
sparingly introduced, and his alacrity at dis- 
coursing on all things, past, present, and to 
come; among the beauties are, a manly 
vigour of sentiment, and an elevation and 
flow of language. We the more regret that 
the poet has chosen to follow in the wake of 
others ; because originality of conception is 
a truer mark of genius than originality of 
handling ; to many his verses will seem but 
an echo of Byron; nor will his thinking for 
himself, or his vigorous and harmonious 
elegance of language, save him from the 
suspicion of being an imitator. Something 
of this feeling seems to have been present to 
the poct himself. ‘ Should,” says he, “ the 
reception of the portion now submitted to 
public suffrage justify a presumption that 
more would be acceptable, the remaining 
cantos of the poem, wherein the Pilgrim 
enters on a less frequented track, will shortly 
follow.” We wish him so well as to wish 
that he had entered on the less frequented 
track at first; of Liguria, Hetruria, Cam- 
pania, and Calabria, on whose beauties he 
expatiates, we have lately seen and heard, 
in the works of poets, travellers and paint- 
ers, more than enough; it is not easy, in- 
deed, to find out a region into which the 
curiosity of the world has not already pene- 
trated ; there are some acres of snow unex- 
plored at the Poles, some square miles of 
burning sand untrodden in the deserts of 

Africa, and probably an island or two yet 

undiscovered amid the waste of waters—all 

else is familiar to us as our fireside. 
We shall now give some specimens, to 


| justify our commendation. ‘The author starts 


freshly and vigorously : 
"Tis Nature’s jubilee—the voice of Spring 

New robes creation : through the forest flushing 
Flowers shed their perfume—birds on joyful wing 

Gladden the grove: while streams, like music gushing, 
Their crystal currents o'er the valley fling.— 

Flocks bleat around ;—to verdant pastures rushing, 
Herds quit the stall—the hind his winter hearth— 
And Hope’s exulting spirit walks the earth! 

Forth fares the wild hee—wakes the mingled sound 

Of busy life abroad: each budding bough 
Drops melody: with golden ringlets crowned 

Sweet waves the acacia !—Lover’s whispered vow 
And jest and jocund lay are breathed around.— 

O’er the blue sea, and on the mountain’s brow, 
Skims the light bark—and bounds the trooping deer— 
And stately floats the wild swan on the meer! 





The violet, hyacinth, and primrose pale 
Garland each hedgerow ;—crimson on the hill 
Glows the rich almond blossom : o’er the vale 
The skies drop fatness—buds their sweets distil : 
And hark ! at eve, the fresh-tuned nightingale 
Prolongs her wakeful note—till, on the rill 
And ruddy lake bright imaged—the warm morn 
Has scared the plaintive minstrel from her thorn. 


But Spring —while thus it clothes the fields with 
oom— 
And crowns the tree with clustered buds—bestows 
Nor life, nor genial warmth, where hand of doom 
Sits heavy on the heart, which—like the rose 
Untimely blanched of all its sweet perfume— 

No vernal voice of inspiration knows ! 
And such was he—the stricken of his race— 
Whose pilgrim steps the muse would here retrace. 


The picture of the fallen condition of 
Genoa is masterly :— 


Widowed and sad, the slave is in her gate— 
The stranger on her throne :—the shackled limb 
Clanks in her streets !—That once redoubted State 
Dreams in her dotage : void on Ocean’s brim, 
The Doria’s sculptured halls are desolate! 
Damp Freedom’s hearth —hushed the triamphal 
hymn! 
The ou he bequeathed—the blood he shed, 
Rouse not the living—can they wake the dead 7— 


What eye has seen thee,—“ City of Delight ’’? 
Thy streets of palaces and seats of power; 
Thy fort, or fane surmounting every height— 
Thy sunny slopes—thy beauty’s ample dower! 
Nor sadly turned aside to mark the night 
Gathering so fast on thy meridian hour— 
The rank grass wave, and night’s unhallowed herb 
Mantling the courts of “ Genoa the Superb !” 


The destruction of Pompeia is well de- 
scribed: the eye of the poet and hand of the 
painter unite in these fine stanzas :— 


Pompeia! disentombed Pompgia! Here 
Before me in her pall of ashes spread— 
Wrenched from the gulf of ages—she whose bier 
Was the unbowelled mountain, lifts her head 
Sad, but not silent! Thrilling in my ear 
She tells her tale of horror, till the dread 
And sudden drama mustering through the air, 
Seems to rehearse the day of her despair ! 


Joyful she feasted ’neath her olive tree, 
Then rose to “‘ dance and play:” and if a cloud 
’ershad i th ged circus, who could see 
The i ding deluge brooding in its shroud? 
On went the games! mirth and festivity 
Increased—prevailed : till rendingly and loud 
The earth and sky with consentaneous roar 
Denounced her doom—that time should be no more! 








Shook to its centre, the convulsive soil 
Closed round the flying :—Sarno’s tortured tide 
O’erleapt its channel—eager for its spoil ! 
Thick darkness fell, and, wasting fast and wide, 
Wrath opened her dread floodgates! Brief the toil 
And terror of resi :—art supplied 
No subterfuge !—the pillared crypt, and cave 
That proffered shelter, proved a living grave ! 


Within the circus, tribunal, and shrine, 
Shrieking they perished : there the usurer sank 

Grasping his gold ; the bacchant at his wine ; 
‘The gambler at his dice! age, grade, nor rank, 

Nor all they loved, revered, or deemed divine, 
Found help or rescue ; unredeemed they drank 

Their cup of horror to the dregs, and fell 

With heaven’s avenging thunders for their knell! 





Their city a vast sepulchre !—their hearth 

A charnel house! The beautiful and brave, 
Whose high achievements, or whose charms, gave birth 

To songs, and civic wreath, unheeded crave 
A pause ’twixt life and death: no hand on earth, 

o voice from heaven replied to close the grave 

Yawning around them. Still the burning shower 
Rained down upon them with unslackening power ! 


’Tis an old tale! Yet gazing thus, it seems 
But yesterday the circling wine-cup went 
Its joyous round! Here still the pilgrim deems 
New guests arrive—the reveller sits intent 
At his carousal—quaffing to the themes 
Of Thracian Orpheus: lo, the cups indent 
The conscious marble, and the amphore still 
Seem redolent of old Falerno’s hill! 


It seems but yesterday! Half sculptured there, 
On the paved forum wedged, the marble shaft 
Waits but the workman to resume his care, 
And reed it by the cunning of his craft. . 
The chips, struck from his chisel, fresh and fair, 
Lie scattered round ; th’ acanthus leaves ingraft 
The half-wrought capital ; and Isis’ shrine 
Retains untouched her implements divine. 


The streets are hollowed by the rolling car 
In sinuous furrows ; there the lava stone 
Retains, deep grooved, the frequent axle’s scar. 


Here oft the pageant passed, and triumph shone; 
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Here warriors bore the glittering spoils of war, 

And met the full, fair city smiling on 3 
With wreath and pean! gay as those who drink 
The draught of pleasure on destruction’s brink ! 

The next appearance of this poet will be 
decisive of his character with the world. He 
need, however, be under no apprehension : 
he has only to give his powers in song fair 
play ; let him choose an original subject, and 
treat it with the freedom and eloquence 
which he has all but wasted here, and he 
cannot fail of success. 

———=__£=—AEEEEE 


Constance. A Novel. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 
Tus work keeps the promise of its motto, 
and fulfils the announcement of its ‘ Adver- 
tisement’ or Preface. ‘The motto from Sterne 
is, “In a word, my work is digressive, and 
it is progressive too, and at the same time.” 
The preface commences, by saying, “ It has 
been justly remarked, that if persons of ob- 
servation and experience, were merely to 
relate what they individually see and hear, in 
the course of even a moderately long life ; 
and if they were to enter into the particulars 
of their recollections with the same minute- 
ness that they would employ in detailing 
them for the amusement of a friend in a fire- 
side conversation, such communications would 
be far more amusing, perhaps more remark- 
able, than many novels.” Perhaps they 
might; but that must altogether depend on 
the taste and talent of the narrator: no two 
individuals see with the same eyes, feel with 
the same degree of intensity, recollect with 
the same minuteness, or embellish with the 
same ornaments. Mrs. Thomson, we can 
readily believe, has, in the novel of ‘ Con- 
stance,’ set down nought but what she has 
seen and heard. The multitudinous delinea- 
tions of character which are scattered through 
the work, and which constitute the digres- 
siveness alluded to in the preface, are very 
probably all from the acquaintance of the 
writer, but whether the original will re- 
cognize or approve the likeness, is another 
question. All works of fiction, to be inter- 
esting, must contain truth in the delineation 
of character, and probability in the arrange- 
ment of incident; but there is a wide difference 
between truth and the literal truth, for while 
the literal truth must be alwaysthesame,truth, 
especially truth of character, may be beauti- 
fully various. Is there not truth in the novels 
of Fielding, of Smollett, of Goldsmith, of 
Scott, of Miss Austin? But the truth of 
Fielding differs from the truth of Smollett, 
and the truth of Scott is not the same as the 
truth of Miss Austin. We are disposed to 
compliment the author of ‘Constance,’ by 
classifying it with the novels of Miss Austin; 
or, perhaps, the veteran novel readers will as 
well understand and apprehend the style of 
the work, if we say that it reminds us very 
strongly of three volumes published some 
eighteen or nineteen years ago, called 
‘ Sketches of Character,’—a title, by the way, 
which would be appropriate to the present 
volumes, ‘Constance’ is a work without 
mystery or romance; there is amusement 
and there is interest in it, but the amusement 
exceeds the interest, which, indeed, isscarcely 
excited till we come to the latter half of the 
third volume, and then, those who are not 
adepts in apprehending the perfection of 
heroines, would be inclined to expect the 
catastrophe of an elopement. It is a story 





of second love and of self-control, and the 
interest arises from the fact that in the heart 
of the young lady, the first love is conquered 
rather after her marriage than before. ‘There 
is certainly a moral in the story, but it can- 
not be said that 
—The dull moral lies too plain below. 

Some young persons might draw from the 

erusal, an inference that there is no danger 
in giving the hand to a second lover, while 
the heart is but imperfectly weaned from the 
first. But the true inference is, that Con- 
stance had an awfully narrow escape from 
the greatest woe that can visit a female heart. 
She seems to have married from the mixed 
motive of compassion and despair—compas- 
sion for him to whom she gave her hand, 
and despair of him who had first won her 
heart. Fortunately for her, her husband is 
a worthy man, though somewhat inclined to 
jealousy, which, indeed, under all the cir- 
cumstances, is not to be wondered at: his 





jealousy, however, neither leads him nor 
drives her to any serious or fatal excess, 
though at one part of the history there is a 
position, which would not require much in- 
genuity to convert into the means of a serious | 
tragedy ; but all ends well and happily. The 
merit of the book does not lie in the story, | 
but in the delineation and exhibition of a 
countless host of characters, good, bad, and 
indifferent, of both sexes, of all ages, and of 
all pursuits ; and who have no other right to | 
figure in the work, than that they came un- | 
der the observation of the heroine, for they | 
contribute nothing either to the promotion 
or retardation of the catastrophe, and they 
have no more influence over her destiny, 
than the sheep which graze in the meadows | 
have over the course of the river by which | 
those meadows are fertilized. As if to give 
every reader an opportunity of judging of | 
the fidelity and accuracy with which the 
author takes off life to the life, there is an in- 
dividual exhibited, who is known to every | 
body—and that is the late Dr. Parr. The | 
great Greek scholar figures away in the pages 
of ‘ Constance,’ under the name of Dr, Clay- 
ton. There is nothing of imagination in the | 
portraiture, cither softening or exaggerating, | 
but all that is said is set down with much 
biographical exactness. 

As a proof of her skill we may take the 
following :— 

“ Accordingly, on a bitterly cold day, the | 
twenty-ninth of December, the old yellowchariot | 
was rubbed up, the two fat horses put into har- | 
ness, and Constance, with her guardian and his | 
wife, conveyed to the residence of the Tribes. 
It was a large, rickety, banging and slamming | 
sort of house, famous for breezes, in which there | 
was a perpetual contest between the wind with- | 
out, and the children within, which should create 
the greatest noise. Not one of the Tribe family | 
was ever known to shut a door without sundry 
reproaches and entreaties, although Mrs. Tribe 
was screaming out all day to Hetty, ‘ Come back ; 
you've left the door open.—Amy! here !’— 
‘Well, mama.’—‘ Shut the door, James, you 
really have no mercy on us,’ &c. And Mr. Tribe 
never sat down to dinner without saying to his 
foot-boy, yclept, from courtesy, ‘ our man,’ ‘Ben- 
jamin, really my legs are perished ; no wonder I 
have the gout—there’s that outer hall door open 
as if we kept an inn or a post-office. There’s 
not a servant in my house ever shuts a door, 
Mrs. Cattell.’ All this admonition, which only 
made one feel the colder, was thrown away upon 


| cealed, another came to view. 





this large disorderly family, who might be said 


to live extempore, and, from the unfortunate 
circumstance of having a very good-tempered 
easy mother, one of the most grievous calamities 
that can befal so numerous a household, were 
always in confusion. The servants of course 
had imbibed largely the latitudinarian system. 
ringing the bell was hopeless under five or six 
repetitions ; mending the fires equally hopeless; 
they were generally let so low, that nothing but 
the utmost skill could recover them; when, lo! 
in came a dusty housemaid in curl papers, and 
discharged a whole coal-scuttle upon them, 
Let those smile who live in tropical climates, byt 
these are no small grievances in merry, but cold 
England. Yet nothing could spoil the tempers 
of the Miss Tribes: they laughed as loud when 
the fire went out as when it blazed ; they made 
a regular joke of the bell never being answered, 
and seemed almost in a state of consternation 
when the servant happened to come at the first 
summons. One or other of the sisters was con- 
stantly on the search fer the house keys, which 
were usually lost twice a-day, and one or other 
of their friends usually engaged in pinning up 
the gathers and closing the gaps in their gowns 
behind ; for as fast as one separation was con- 
With all this, 
their mirth was unabated.” 

On the whole, we have perused the volumes 
with pleasure. Though not in the very 
highest class of fiction, they everywhere show 
marks of a healthy understanding, an obser- 
vant eye, and a benevolent heart. 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels, By Cap- 
3rd Series. Edinburgh: 


tain Basil Hall. 
Cadell. 
As we have received this work at the last 


| hour, we cannot spare room for one word of 
| comment, seeing that our printer will be not 


a little perplexed to stow away the abundant 
extracts we have made from one single 
chapter, relating to what the Captain calls 
“the most interesting of all the voyages and 
travels” he ever made—his journey to Ports- 
mouth with, and the embarkation of Sir 
Walter Scott. Next week we shall find 
room for opinions and further extracts. 
That Captain Hall accompanied Sir Walter, 
was in some degree accidental ; he had early 
offered his services, and they had been cour- 
teously declined—but a friend had, it ap- 
pears, suggested the propriety of making 
the captain of the ship some preayt at the 
end of the voyage, and Sir Walter sent for 


| Captain Hall that he might consult him on 


the subject. 

*** Now,’ said he, in some perplexity, ‘is this 
right? Is it usual in such cases? and, if ao, 
what am I to give? It looks odd, I confess,’ he 
added, ‘ but I wish to do all that is proper.’ 

“T of course informed him that such a thing 
was not only unusual and improper, but that the 
effect would inevitably be the very reverse of 
what was intended, and, so far from gratifying 
his host, would inevitably offend him. He 
looked mightily puzzled, and at last said, 

««« But may I not give the captain a copy of 
the Waverley Novels, for instance, with an au- 
tograph inscription ?’ 

**} assured him he might do this with great 
propriety and safety, but repeated my advice to 
him to keep clear of all such presents as a pipe 
of Madeira, or a hogshead of sherry, which had 
been suggested to him. This communication 
appeared to relieve him so much, that, thinking 
I might again be useful to him, I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to repeat my offer to 
accompany him to Portsmouth. * * * This he 
accordingly agreed to, and on Sunday morning, 
the 23rd of October, 1831, the party left town, 
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in as rainy, windy, and melancholy a day as ever 
was seen- 

“No particular adventures occurred on the 
way, except that at one of the stages, Guildford, 
I think, where a short halt was made, a blind 
horse, when turning suddenly into the stable- 
yard, p d right against Sir Walter, threw 
him violently to the ground, and had well-nigh 
killed him on the spot. * * * When he related 
this incident to me next morning, though his 
account was touched with his wonted humour, 
I saw, or almost fancied I saw, in his tone and 
manner, a trace of regret that he had escaped a 
swifter destruction than that which, I verily 
believe, he even then fully knew was darkly 
overtaking him. 

“In order to have all things ready for Sir 
Walter’s reception, I hastened forward to Ports- 
mouth in the Rocket coach, and having found 
the principal inn, the George, quite full, engaged 
rooms for him at the Fountain. * * * 

“Next morning, Captain Pigot waited on 
him, as he said, to receive orders, and to beg 
hin to consider that every officer, man, and 
boy in the Barham, was solicitous, above all 
things, to render his passage agreeable. Sir 
Walter was much pleased with the frankness of 
these offers, but declared he knew nothing at all 
about a ship, and must trust to those of his 
friendswho did. * * * 

“ The lieutenant-governor, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and the other local authorities, called upon 
him almost as if he had been a royal personage, 
to place at his disposal all the means in their 
power to render his stay at Portsmouth pleasant. 
The port-admiral, Sir Thomas Foley, waited on 
him to say, that his yacht, the Sylph, and the 





flag-ship’s barge, were at his orders, should he | 


or his family wish to sail about. The commis- 

sioner, also, Sir Michael Seymour, offered his 

services, and begged to know if there was any- 
thing in the dock-yard which he wished to see. 

“*T am so weak myself,’ said Sir Walter, 
‘that I cannot hope to visit your establishment ; 
but I believe some of my family are anxious to 
see an anchor made.’ 

“Nothing more passed, but next day a mes- 
sage was received to say that a large anchor was 
to be forged, if the ladies would name the hour. 

“The Lords of the Admiralty happened to be 
at Portsmouth on a tour of inspection, and they 
too waited upon Sir Walter to learn if anything 
further could be done to meet his wishes. * * * 

“Tone day heard him mention how curious 
it was that two of our greatest novelists had 
gone abroad only to die—Fielding and Smollett. 
And the same evening he asked me to step over 
to Mr. Harrison the bookseller’s to get for him 
Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 
‘That little book,’ said he, ‘ the last he wrote, is 
one of the most entertaining and wittiest of all 
Fielding’s productions, though written during a 
period of great pain and sickness. Indeed,’ he 
continued, ‘I hardly know any more amusing 
book of travels than Fielding has contrived to 
compose out of a subject apparently so scanty 
and threadbare as a voyage down the Thames, 
through the Downs to St. Helen’s Roads, and 
then across the Bay of Biscay.’ 

“One day, when the ladies were setting out 
to return the visit of Lady and the Miss Sey- 
mours in the dock-yard, he said, ‘ Some of you 
write my name on a card, and leave it with Sir 
Michael Seymour for me, as I cannot conve- 
niently go so far. No—stay,’ cried he, with 

one of his sly looks of good humour at his own 
Ingenuity, ‘give me the pen—lI’ll write it my- 
self—the young ladies may wish to have it as 
an autograph.’ 

“Though Sir Walter walked but little, and 
with some difficulty, he appeared to have no ob- 
jection to seeing company. The Fountain ac- 
cordingly overflowed all day long. One day an 
old acquaintance of mine, a seaman of the name 





of Bailey, the admiral’s messenger, after much 
humming and hawing, and excuse-making, asked 
whether it were possible for him to get a sight 
of Sir Walter Scott, ‘ in order to hear him speak,’ 
Nothing, I told him, was more easy ; for when, 
as usual, he brought the letters from the post- 
office, he had only to send up word to say, that 
he wished to deliver them in person. Next 
morning, accordingly, the waiter said to me at 
the breakfast table, ‘ Bailey, sir, says he must 
deliver Sir Walter’s lettcrs to him himself, and 
that youtold him so.’ Sir Walterlooked towards 
me apd laughed ; but when the honest fellow’s 
wishes were explained, he desired him to be 
sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘ I 
hope you are satisfied now you have heard me 
speak.’ 

‘“** Tsent three men off yesterday, sir,’ said Bai- 
ley, ‘to enter for the Barham—all because you 
are going in her.’ 

“They'll at all events find a good ship and a 
good captain, that I am very sure of,’ replied 
Sir Walter. 

“©That’s something of acomplimentcertainly,’ 
he continued, when the door was shut; ‘but J 
hold that the greatest honour yet which has been 
paid to my celebrity was by a fishmonger in 
London last week, who was applied to by the 
servant of the house in which I was living for 
some cod, I believe, for dinner; but it being 
rather late in the day, there was none left. On 
the servant’s mentioning who it was wanted for, 
the fishmonger said that altered the matter, and 
that if a bit was to be had in London for love or 
money, it should be at my disposal. Accord- 
ingly, the man himself actually walked up with 
the fish all the way from Billingsgate to Sussex 
Place, in the Regent’s Park. Now, if that is 
not substantial literary reputation, I know not 
whatis!? * * © 

“He said to me, one morning, pointing to 
his MS. book, ‘ Do you keep adiary? I sup- 
pose, of course, you have kept one all your 
life?’ I mentioned what my practice had been 
in that respect, and added something about the 
difficulty of writing any thing while engaged 
with the printer’s devils. 

“ ¢ Ay, ay; that’s true,’ he ejaculated, with 
a sigh—‘ too true. For I fear that a great part 
of my present illness has been brought on by 
too much working.’ * * * 

* «Tt occurs to me,’ I observed, ‘that people 
are apt to make too much fuss about the loss of 
fortune, which is one of the smallest of the 
great evils of life, and ought to be among the 
most tolerable.’ 

“*Do you call it a small misfortune to be 
ruined in money matters ?’ he asked. 

“ «Tt is not so painful, at all events, as the 
loss of friends.’ 

“« T grant that,’ he said. 

* As the loss of character 2?’ 

‘ True again.’ 

‘ As the loss of health ?’ 

‘ Ay, there you have me,’ he muttered to 
himself, in a tone so melancholy that I wished 
I had not spoken. 

“What is the loss of fortune to the loss of 
peace of mind?’ I continued. 

“**In short,’ said he playfully, ‘you will 
make it out that there is no harm in a man’s 
being plunged over head and ears in a debt he 
cannot remove.’ 

*“*Much depends, I think, on how it was 
incurred, and what efforts are made to redeem 


it—at least, if the sufferer be a right-minded 


man.’ 

“«T hope it does,’ he said, cheerfully and 
firmly. * * * 

“ It may be interesting to persons engaged 
in literary pursuits to mention, that several 


years before the period of which I am now | 


speaking, when Sir Walter Scott dined with me 
in Edinburgh, 1 took an opportunity of asking 








him how many hours a-day he could write for 
the press with effect. 

“*T reckon,’ he answered, ‘five hours and a 
half a-day as very good work for the mind, when 
it is engaged in original composition. I can 
very seldom reach six hours; and I suspect 
that what is written after five or six hours, 
hard mental labour is not worth much.’ 

“1 asked him how he divided these hours. 

“*T try to get two or three of them before 
breakfast,’ he said, ‘ and the remainder as soon 
after as may be, so as to leave the afternoon free 
to walk or ride, or read, or be idle.’ 

*« This conversation, it is material to observe, 
took place in Edinburgh, before Sir Walter 
gave up his office as Clerk of Session, and his 
answers, I suspect, referred chiefly to those ho- 
liday portions of the year which he spent at 
Abbotsford when the court was not sitting. * * * 

“ T have even heard, that, latterly, with the 
same noble spirit, he sometimes actually worked 
for ten, twelve, and even fourteen hours a-day, 
instead of five or six! And from many ex- 
pressions he let fall at Portsmouth, [ am satis- 
fied that he ascribed the demolition of his 
health mainly to this cause. 

“ I have already mentioned, that during the 
last three days of his detention at Portsmouth 
by contrary winds, Sir Walter rallied or plucked 
up, as it is called, amazingly; looked and talked 
with cheerfulness, cracked his jokes, and told 
his old stories, with almost as much brilliancy 
as I ever remember to have witnessed before. 
He began about that time also to speak of the 
voyage with interest, and his eye sparkled as in 
old times, when he mentioned the probability 
of his visiting the pyramids of Egypt, and per- 
haps Athens and Constantinople. * * * 

* Next morning, however, the 28th of Octo- 
ber, when I was sitting in the drawing-room, 
about half-past six or seven o'clock, in he step- 
ped stoutly enough; and waving his stick, he 
called to me to give him my arm, as the morn- 


| ing was fine, that he might take a walk on the 


ramparts, On reaching the platform, he turned 


| round and said, 


“*Now shew me the exact spot where Jack 


| the painter was hanged.’ 


“T pointed out the locality, now occupied by 
a post or pilot-beacon on the inner part of 
Blockhouse Point, on which I remembered hay- 
ing seen Jack’s bones hanging in chains more 
than nine-and-twenty years before, when I first 
went to sea as a wee middy. He seemed s0 
familiar with all Jack the painter’s exploits, 
and especially his setting fire to the dock-yard, 
that I asked if he had been reading about him 
lately. ‘ Not for these last thirty or forty years, 
certainly,’ he answered. 

“ As we strolled along the ramparts, he looked 
often towards Spithead, and at last he stopped, 
and desired me to shew him where the cele- 
brated Royal William used to lie during the 
war. 

‘**Where did the Royal George go down 2’ 
he next asked. 

“T pointed out to him the buoy; upon which, 
as if taxing his memory, he murmured, in a 
voice scarcely audible, a line or so of Cowper’s 
verses on that melancholy catastrophe ;— 

« « His fingers held the pen, his sword’””—— 

“No! said he, correcting himself, ‘ that 
won't do’— 

«« « His sword was in its sheath— 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men.’ 


“ He was in great glee during the whole of 


| this walk, and told some five or six of his best 
| stories, and all in his very best manner. 


Most 
of these, indeed, I had heard before; but their 


| dress was new, and their points were as sharp 


as ever. One, however, he told about himself, 
which I had not heard till then, though 1 think 
it has since been published in one of the vo- 
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lumes of the new edition of the Waverley No- 
vels; At the age of two years, it seems, he was 
placed under the charge of a nursery-maid, and 
sent to his grand-uncle’s in the country, for the 
benefit of his health, he being then in a very 
feeble and ricketty state. ‘ My ailments, how- 
ever,” he went on to relate, ‘ were nearly being 
brought to a speedy conclusion, for my nurse, 
whose head appears to have been turned by 
some love craze or another, resolved to put me 
to death. In this view, she carried me to the 
moors, and having laid me on the heather, pulled 
out her scissors, and made the necessary pre- 
parations for cutting my throat.’ 


“ * Well, Sir,’ said I, astonished at the cool 
manner in which he described the process, 
* what deterred her?’ 

“*T believe,’ replied he, ‘that the infant 
smiled in her face, and she could not go on.’* * 


‘‘Immediately after breakfast, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th of October, Captain Pigot landed 
from the Barham, to mention to Sir Walter 
Scott, that although the wind was not, strictly 
speaking, fair—inasmuch as it was a dead calm 
—yet he thought the opportunity should be 
taken to embark. Sir Walter was all compli- 
ance, and appeared, indeed, rejoiced to get away. 
* We have been kept here as prisoners at large 
during the last week, and I long to get into 
what you call blue water, Captain Pigot. Pray 
give my compliments to the commissioner, and 
say I shall feel obliged to him to send the barge 
which he offered, to take us on board.’ 

“ But while he spoke, Mr. Gayton, the flag- 
lieutenant, came in with Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley’s compliments, to say, that on his hearing 
that the Barham was ready, and that Captain 
Pigot had gone to announce that it was time to 
embark, the signal had been made to the Bri- 
tannia to send her barge, to convey Sir Walter 
Scott and his family to Spithead. 


“ He himself was soon ready; but the rest of 
the party, who had trunks to pack, and other 
dispositions to make, necessarily took longer 


time. Meanwhile the author of Waverley sat 
in the drawing-room in the highest spirits I 
ever remember to have seen him—chatting 
with every one who came in about his voyage, 
the beauty of the day, and the kindness of the 
King, the Admiralty, the admiral, the captain 
of his ship, and, in short, he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, ‘ It is really quite ridiculous the fuss you 
are all making about one person.’ Ever and 
anon, as any one came into the room to pick up 
things, he was sure to fire off some good-hu- 
moured scold about the sin of tardiness, and 
the proverbial length of time it took to get 
ladies under-weigh, with their endless bonnets 
and band-boxes. No one of us escaped, indeed, 
male or female. But there ran through all his 
observations such an air of humour and drol- 
lery, mixed occasionally with a slight dash of 
caustic sarcasm, in the funny style of his own 
dear Antiquary, that the resemblance was at 
times complete. * * * 

“ At a little after eleven in the forenoon he 
stepped into the barge at the Sally Port, and 
was rowed off to Spithead in a most beautiful 
morning. * * * The men, who seemed well 
aware of the honour done them, gave way to- 
gether in such style, that their oars bent like 
bows, while Sir Walter pointed to the beauties 
of the Isle of Wight, looked long at Haslar Hos- 
pital, asked minutely about the pilotage round 
the different buoys on the shoals, and made us 
explain the distinction between the anchorages 
of St. Helen’s, Spithead, and the Mother Bank. 
Nothing escaped him, and it was really quite 
satisfactory to see our venerable friend, at the 
hour of parting, apparently so light hearted and 
contented, 

‘*On reaching the Barham, we found, that 
although an accommodation ladder had been 





fitted, the officers, with the ready consideration 
of men of business, had slung an arm chair, that 
Sir Walter might have the option of walking 
up or being hoisted in. He’ preferred the chair 
as less fatiguing. * * * 

* IT shall not soon forget the great man’s last 
look, while he held his friends successively by 
the hand, as he sat on the deck of the frigate, 
and wished us good-by, one after another, in a 
tone witich shewed that he at least knew all 
hope was over ! 

“ During the week, when I was in attendance 
upon Sir Walter Scott at Portsmouth, I had 
frequent opportunities of speaking to him about 
his different novels, a subject upon which I was 
glad to find he had no objection to converse. 
I mentioned to him one day, that I considered 
myself very fortunate in having become the pos- 
sessor of his original manuscript of the Anti- 
quary. His observation was very remarkable. 
‘I am glad of that, for it is the one I like best 
myself, and if you will let me have it for a few 
minutes, I shall be glad to write a word or two 
upon it to that effect.’ 

“IT told him it was in town, but that I should 
write off for it express, and hoped to receive it 
in time. Meanwhile, I asked him one or two 
questions about the Antiquary, and begged to 
know if it had cost much trouble in the com- 
position. 

“« * None whatever,’ was his reply; ‘ I wrote 
it “ currente calamo’’ from beginning to end.’ 

“IT asked him if he had ever actually witness- 
ed or known of any scene resembling that of 
the baronet and his daughter going round the 
headland, and nearly being swept away by the 
tide coming in? 

“«O no!’ he said, rather impatiently, I 
thought, as if the whole were obviously ima- 
ginative. 

“I next asked him if ever he had been pre- 
sent at such a scene as that in the hut of the 
fisherman, whose son i8 represented as lying 
dead in his coffin ? " 

“*No,’ he replied; ‘not exactly as there 
described; not exactly in all respects. I have, 
however, been in cottages upon similar occa- 
sions” * * * 

“ By the mail early next morning I received 
the precious MS., and having taken my station 
in the drawing-room, an hour before the usual 
time of Sir Walter’s appearance, in order to 
secure the fulfilment of his promise, I waited 
impatiently till he came in. I was delighted 
to see him looking hearty and cheerful, as if he 
had passed a good night; and as soon as be had 
taken his station at the writing-desk, I placed 
the autograph manuscript of the Antiquary be- 
fore him, and reminded him of his offer to 
state in it the reasons of his preference of that 
novel, 

‘* He at once took the pen, and, in the course 
of somewhat less than an hour, wrote the two 
pages of which an exact fac-simile will be found 
at the close of this volume. When he had fin- 
ished, I said, 

“* «You would add great value to this writing, 
Sir Walter, if you would be so kind as to put 
your name to it.’ He instantly wrote his sig- 
nature. 

“¢The date also,’ I added, ‘ would give it 
still further value.’ 

“ True,’ he replied; ‘ I had forgotten that.’ 
And, resuming his pen, he wrote, ‘ Portsmouth, 
27th October, 1831.’ 

“ The following is a copy, word for word, of 
this very curious document, which possesses a 
high degree of interest, not only from its being 
the very last thing he wrote on the shores of 
England, but from its containing a pleasing 
glimpse of that matchless vigour of thought, 
linked with bewitching playfulness of humour, 
which, in the opinion of many people, distin- 


guish the Antiquary above all his other works. 





SL - 
“ ¢My pear Captain Hatt, 


“As the wind seems determinately inflexible, 
I cannot employ my spare time better than ig 
making a remark or two on this novel, which, 
as you are kind enough to set an ideal value 
upon [it,] will perhaps be enhanced in that re. 
spect, by receiving any trifling explanations and 
particulars, [and by your learning] that amo; 
the numerous creatures of my imagination, the 
author has had a particular partiality for the 
Antiquary. It is one of the very few of my 
works of fiction which contains a portrait from 
life, and it is the likeness of a friend of my in: 
fancy, boyhood, and youth—a fact detected at 
the time by the acuteness of Mr. James Cham« 
bers, solicitor-at-law in London. This gentle- 
man, remarkable for the integrity of his conduct 
in business, and the modesty of his charges, had 
been an old friend and correspondent of my 
father’s, in his more early and busy days; and 
he continued to take an interest in literary mat- 
ters to the end of a life prolonged beyond the 
ordinary limits. He took, accordingly, some 
trouble to discover the author; and when he 
read the Antiquary, told my friend William Ers- 
kine, that he was now perfectly satisfied that 
Walter Scott, of whom personally he knew really 
nothing, was the author of these mysterious works 
of fiction; for that the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns, was drawn from the 
late George Constable of Wallace Craigie of 
Dundee, who dined, when in Edinburgh, twice 
or thrice with my father every week, and used 
to speak of my sayings and doings as [those of} 
a clever boy. I was extremely surprised at this 
detection, for I thought I had taken the utmost 
care to destroy every trace of personal resem- 
blance. I had no reason to suspect that any 
one in London could have recollected my friend, 
who had been long dead, and [who had} lived 
in strict retirement during the last years of bis 
life. I took an opportunity to inquire after the 
general recollection which survived of my old 
friend, on an occasion when I chanced to be 
‘ o'er the water,’ as we say. His house was in 
ruins, his property feued for some commercial 
[purpose,] and I found him described less as a 
humourist—which was his real character—than 
as a miser and a misanthrope, qualities which 
merely tinged his character. I owed him much 
for the kindness with which he treated me. I 
remember particularly, when I resided for a 
time at Prestonpans with my aunt, Miss Janet 
Scott—one of those excellent persons who de- 
vote their ease and leisure to the care of some 
sick relation—George Constable chose to fix 
his residence [in the neighbourhood ]—I have 
always thought from some sneaking kinduess 
for my aunt, who, though not in the van of youth, 
had been a most beautiful woman. At least, 
we three walked together every day in the world, 
and the Antiquary was my familiar companion. 
He taught me to read and understand Shak- 
speare. He explained the field of battle of 
Prestonpans, of which he had witnessed the 
horrors from a safe distance. Many other books 
he read to us, and shewed a great deal of dra- 
matic humour. I have mentioned [this] in the 
recent, or author’s edition [of the Waverley 
Novels, ] but less particularly than I would wish 
you to know. 

“The sort of preference which I gave, and 
still give, this work, is from its connexion with 
the early scenes of my life. And here am I 
seeking health at the expense of travel, just as 
was the case with me in my tenth year. Well! 
I am not the first who has ended life as he be- 
gan, and is bound to remember with gratitude 
those who have been willing to assist him in his 
voyage, whether in youth or age, amongst whom 
I must include old George Constable and your- 
self— 

“ ¢ WaLTER Scott.’ 


“ ¢ Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831.’”” 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Poetic Vigils, by W. B. Baker.’—Those who 
desire to know with what taste and feeling this 
poet sings, may read what he says of the death 
of Dr. Adam Clarke. The passage is neither 
better nor worse than the rest of the volume. 

« Fame took her pencil, on the marble traced 

In characters too deep to be effaced, 

«Here ends the pilgrimage of Abam CLaRKE,— 
His ashes rest in hope, the vital spark, 

That sprung immortal from the Fount of light, 
To its divine Original took flight,— 

Go, reasoning sceptic, and review the page, 
Memorial of his worth for half an age, 

Trace the long record, not one impious blot 
Pollutes a line that he would wish forgot. 
Wouldst thou bequeath a name as purely free,— 
Live, think, speak, work, die, for eternity ! 
‘Twas thus he lived, and died; him none attaint :— 
In life an oracle, in death a saint!’ ” 

‘ The Wesleyan Chiefs, by Thomas Cooper.’— 
The author of this volume, assures all “ who may 
condescend to open it, that they will not be 
more dissatisfied with its contents than himself. 
Necessity is his only argument for having ven- 
tured to put it forth to the world at all.” Ifhe 
succeeds in repairing the wrongs of fortune by 
means of verse, he will be more lucky than the 
majority of his tuneful brethren. As he is not sa- 
tistied with his own verses, we shall not lay our- 
selves open to the accusation of bad taste, by 
praising them. They are of a devotional cha- 
racter. 

‘The Shepherd’s Garland, by Francis Skurray, 
B.D.’—-Of this volume, the author says, ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Garland is now consigned to public 
courtesy, composed of floral gatherings from the 
garden and from the wilderness, from moun- 
tains and vallies, from the hill of Sion and the 
plain of Shinar, which have been arranged and 
compacted into form, with my best taste and 
skiliulness.’” Mr. Francis Skurray has sat qui- 
etly, for thirty-five years, as a pastor in an En- 
glish village, while his muse has been wandering 
over the surface of the earth, collecting mate- 
rials for bis garland. Here are sonnets on all 
things and places under the sun, and verses for 
all situations and events. 


‘The Grecian Wanderer, and Other Poems, by 
James Hipkins.’—The author of this little vo- 
Jume “ trusts, that the moral truths which he 
hopes will be discovered in its pages” will, in 
some degree, atone for the literary errors of a 
self-educated man, born in the cot of rural sim- 
flicity, and doomed to wander on life’s chequer- 
ed path, without the assistance of a skilful hand 
to point out the pernicious weeds in the garden 
of literature, from the useful and the attractive 
flowers.” A natural good taste is generally 
born with a fine genius, and this we consider to 
be the skilful hand of which our author laments 
the absence : his moral feeling is just and ele- 
vated; his poetic feeling is exhibited in pas- 
sages such as the following :— 

“ The cheerfal i i 

The rosy iwtieneree 
The Shepherd’s pipe sung sweetly by the brook, 
Bie watchful dog obeyed his every look.— 

th sounds of joy resounded thro’ each grove, 

And rous’d my soul to harmony and love. 

yon hawthorn bush, with heart elate, 
For hours < I’ve ponder’d on my future fate ;’ 
But fear would oft intrude when hope was nigh, 
As stretch’d I lay, beneath an azure sky, 
On the green mossy bank beside the rill, 
Watching my feeding herd upon the hill.” 

‘Historical Tales of Illustrious British Chil- 
dren, by Agnes Strickland.’—“ It is the object 
of the present work,” says the authoress, “ to 
offer to the young a series of moral and instruc- 
tive tales, each founded on some striking and au- 
thentic fact in the annals of their own country, 
in which royal or distinguished children were 
engaged.” Miss Strickland has performed her 
task with taste and ability; the tales are united 
to history by short summaries, and give agree- 
= pictures of important periods of British 
story. 





‘Sunday Library: Life of the Saviour, by 
Henry Ware.’—This is a neat, and perhaps ac- 
curate compilation; we, however, are content 
with the account which the New Testament 
gives, and we ask, what other-can be given? 

‘ Scripture Teacher's Assistant, by Henry 
Althan.’—We are afraid that so many “Guides,” 
** Assistants,” and “ Aids,” instead of making 
us more intimate with our Bibles, will of them- 
selves suffice for too many, and thereby keep 
the children from the pure fountain head. If 
such works are necessary, Mr. Althan’s may 
be useful. 

* Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Supper, by C. 
Girdlestone, M.A.’—These are brief and sensi- 
ble sermons, and calculated to be beneficial to 
the rich as well as to the poor; though addressed 
more particularly to the latter. 

* The Scrap Book ; articles in prose and verse.’ 
—This collection is very small, and in its nature 
devout; it cannot occupy long in perusal, for 
we have just now put it into our waistcoat 
pocket, yet it contains much useful wisdom and 
rational devotion. 

‘ Practical Gardening, by Martin Doyle.’—A 
cheap and portable performance, and useful to 
all who have gardens to manage. This is a Dub- 
lin publication, and contains some original ob- 
servations by a practical man. 

‘ The Emigrant’s Guide to the Canadas, by F. 
A. Evans, Esq.’—The author of this little valu- 
able book died lately of cholera at Quebec ; he 
wrote directions for emigrants, not to sustain any 
rash untried theory of his own, but from obser- 
vation and inquiry. 

* Wood's Grammar of Elocution.’—A little work 
which contains many valuable rules for the ma- 
nagement of the voice in speaking and reading, 
illustrated by well-chosen examples. 

‘ The Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, 
Vol. I1].’—We have heretofore commended the 
design and execution of this little work, and 
have, therefore, only to announce, that the pre- 
sent volume contaims the History of the Norfolk 
Circuit, including Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk. 

‘ Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to 
Southampton.’—Another of those tasty little 
volumes, for which Mr. Kidd is becoming cele- 
brated. It contains numberless clever wood- 
cuts, drawn and engraved by Mr. Bonner. 

‘ Ten Minutes’ Advice on Diet and Regimen.’— 
The lovers of good living will do well to employ 
ten minutesin perusing this little pamphlet. 

‘ Observations on Impediments of Speech, by 
Richard Cull,’ contain some sensible observa- 
tions. 

* Modern Domestic Medicine, by Thomas J. 
Graham, M.D. Fifth Edition.’—When we con- 
sider how often the most skilful physicians dif- 
fer, as to the application of general rules to 
particular cases, we cannot but doubt that the 
Lady Bountifuls and their “domestic medi- 
cines”’ are often very mischievous; but as there 
are cases in which it is not possible to have pro- 
fessional advice, and as there are good people 
who will quack themselves and others, we have 
only to consider the relative value of these 
works, and we may, therefore, state, that Dr. 
Graham’s is one of the best of the kind—per- 
haps the best. 

‘ A Dictionary of Diet, being a Practical Trea- 
tise on all pabulary and nutritive substances, solid 
and fluid, with their compounds, used as food, by 
J. S. Forsyth, Surgeon.’—There is much useful 
information in this volume, for all who desire 
to know the qualities and properties of the dif- 
ferent kinds of alimentary substances, and their 
effects when used as food; and there is a good 
deal of pleasant instruction for the general 
reader. 

‘ Principles and Illustrations of Morbid Ana- 
tomy, by J. Hope, M.D.’—An intimate know- 





ledge of morbid anatomy is of essential impor- 
tance to the medical student ; and we know of 
no work more likely to aid him in his inquiries, 
than the one before us ; the plates are excellent, 
and the accompanying descriptions give a clear 
and succinct account of the principal points re- 
lating to the pathology of the diseases repre- 
sented. 

The Book of the Nursery, by W.C. Dendy, 
Esq.’—The Book of the Nursery is what it ought 
to be, simple and clear in its directions, and 
contains much useful information, as to the 
proper management of young children. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


OCEANIDES. No. V. 
ADDRESS TO THE DEEP. 
By Mrs. Fletcher, (late Miss Jewsbury ). 


Wonprovs, fearful, restless Sea, 
What have I to do with thee ? 
Thou so strong, and I so weak, 
Ev’n when health is on my cheek ; 
Now so worn, and sad withal, 
Sense of life but sense of thrall ; 
Rest, sole pleasure I would keep, 
In the guise of slumber deep; 
Yes, but let it dreamless be— 
Day hath dreams enough for me, 
Ever the vain memory haunting, 
Till the vainer heart is panting 
After all those visions dear, 

So far off, and yet so near— 
Roses wet with summer dew, 

And the dwellings where they grew, 
Many a heathy mountain walk, 
Many an evening’s fire-light talk, 
Held with friends—no more, no more, 
Ocean, let thy boiling roar 

Hide in pity from my ear, 

Voices, but too kind and dear. 


Wild, ferocious, wrathful Sea, 
What have I to do with thee ? 
Never, never won to spare, 
Death thy banquet; and despair 
With its agonizing cry, 

Famine with its horrid eye, 
Human misery, human sin, 
That which thou delightest in ; 
Journeying ever, yet — 
Still devouring, yet unfed ; 
With thy dull or deafening roar, 
Ever asking, craving more! 

Giant of the thousand hands, 
Prisoning many lovely lands— 
Isles, that midst thy bitter brine, 
Harbourless in verdure pine, 
Blessing no man, blessed by none— 
O that thy dark reign were done! 
And thy angel-sentenced doom 

Left the world a world of bloom, 
And of perfect brotherhood ; 

Man no more athirst for blood, 
Thou, no more, dire element, 
Brotherhood’s admeasurement ! 


Gloomy, weary, restless Sea, 

Yes, I have to do with thee; 

Not in frame, nor yet in power, 

But in evil’s sadder dower: 

Have I called thee one dark name 
Human spirits may not claim? 
Have I blamed in thee a deed 
Human nature doth not breed ?— 
Named one ravage wrought by thee, 
Man hath never mated ?—SeEa, 
Deathful, terrible, and strong, 
God’s great work, I did thee wrong; 
Thou but smit’st at his command— 
Thou the weapon, His the hand. 
Art thou passive, HUMAN WILL? 
Answer, human gtief and ill! 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS, SUFFOLK STREET. 

Tus is the twenty-ninth Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours ; and though 
rivals have appeared, and critics been captious, 
no one who looks on the varied excellence of 
one hundred, out of the four hundred and twenty- 
five pictures in this season's collection, can sin- 
cerely say that the reputation of either the 
members or associates is on the decline. On 
the contrary, we believe that the Society thrives: 
at all events, they labour hard to support and 
extend their fame; nor is it without pleasure 
we see the word “sold” written on many of the 
works at present in the Gallery. We shall now 
proceed to notice a few of the most striking 
pictures. 

1. This View of Parnassus, by WALKER, is 
Not so poetic as we could wish, though we un- 
derstand it has the merit of being accurate. Of 
the other merits of the picture we cannot say 
much. 

8. The scene before us is a wild one, and 
from the pencil of FreLpinG; it is a view on 
Loch Lomond; more beauty could not well be 
put into such small space. 

4. Place Pucella, Rouen, a scene by Prout, 
at once elegant and literal. 

17.” Arundel Park. This landscape is painted 
by Rosson, and the deer are from the hand of 
His; we know not whether the living and 
breathing creatures, or the grass under their 
feet, the pure sky above, the placid stream be- 
side them, and the quiet woods around, are 
truest to nature. 

18. A View of Antwerp, by Austin, seen 
from the remains of an old fortress on the banks 
of the river. The torn and breached wall, the 
deep-broad stream swarming with shipping, and 
the thick-piled city, are well given, and unite 
in forming a clever picture. 

28. Llanberis Lake, North Wales. When we 
see the name of TURNER ata landscape, we ex- 
pect something of a high order: but the painter 
of this scene, though a person of skill and taste 
in his line, is not equal to the far-famed Acade- 
mician in poetic conception. 

29. Vessels in a Gale of Wind off Portsmouth : 
this is a very lively representation of an agitated 
sea, and storm-tossed ships: nor has F1ELDING, 
while he depicted them hurrying into port, neg- 
lected to intimate, by means of broken masts 
and floating tackle, that other vessels had not 
been so fortunate. 

32. A stag and hind are standing cooling 
themselves in a shaded sheet of water: nothing 
can be more real or life-like than these two fine 
creatures: they are, we need scarcely say, from 
the hand of Hitxs. 

41. In this picture, MAckENz1E has attempted 
to restore the Forum of Rome, with the build- 
ings towards the ‘l'arpcian Rock and on the 
Palatine Hill: nor has he trusted entirely to 
fancy: he has wrought from the ruins yet re- 
maining, the fragments of the plan preserved 
in the Capitol, the faith of representations on 
medals, and the researches of antiquaries. He 
has made a noble picture; if Rome has descended 
from glory such as this, she has fallen far indeed. 

42. A Gipsy Girl ; it was next to needless to 
say so: her wild keen looks, tawny complexion, 
and slim slouching shape, tell of her descent: 
Hunt is familiar with the subject: he cannot 
do better than paint a gipsy encampment; the 
tents covered with many-coloured cloths—the 
asses eating stolen corn, or grazing forbidden 
grass—the men lying lazily in the sun, or mend- 
ing china, or repairing kettles—the children 
swarming about as thick as bees, and one of the 
most sagacious of the sibyls, soothing the lord 
of the manor with the agreeable delusions of 
fortune-telling. 

47. This is one of the very best landscapes 
in the exhibition, It represents the Pass of 
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Killiecrankie, where the gallant Claverhouse 
died in his attempt to restore the house of 
Stuart. But the strife of war has ceased: the 
glen is silent: Rosson has not looked back, as 
Burns says, on prospects drear, but has given it 
in all its loneliness and wild picturesque beauty ; 
while to the foreground, Hits has added deer 
in his own happy way. 

48. Thirlemere and Helvelleyn are famous in 
song and ballad, and we are glad to see them as 
they are in nature, through the help of Rogson : 
with him we have, in imagination, 

Climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvelleyn. 

50. As we stood looking at Omega Lago 
D’ Osta, by GASTINEAU—a small but beautiful 
picture—one gentleman exclaimed to another, 
“What a sweet scene.” We adopt the words, 
and may say the same of 51, Geneva, by the 
same painter. 

52. This picture representing banditti, is by 
Lewis: the scene is very wild, and the charac- 
ters in keeping; it breaths reality. 

54. De Win has given us here a view in the 
grounds of Wentworth Castle: all who are ac- 
quainted with his works will hear without sur- 
prise, that he has selected his point of view with 
skill, and painted it naturally and faithfully. 

55. This is London on the Thames, when the 
moon is up and the lamps of the great city are 
lighted—here we have the broad and noble 
stream, with the majestic St. Paul’s, and the 
spires of our hundred and odd churches. The 
window-lights are finely managed, and the 
whole scene is worthy of the original, and of 
Rosson, who painted it. 

67 & 67. The first of these pictures is an 
English scene, The Entrance of Follestone Har- 
bour, the second is a Scottish one, Loch Tay, and 
both are by Coptey Freipinc. They are fine 
works, and prove, if proof were necessary, how 
intimate the painter is with maritime beauty 
and inland magnificence. We have landscape 
hunters, who find their scenes in France and 
Italy: out of the Water-colour Exhibition we will 
undertake to furnish two Annuals with British 
landscapes equal to any that can be found else- 
where. 

74. These Children seeking shelter under a Tree 
from a Shower are lovely things, and natural as 
well as graceful: but in such matters Miss L, 
SHARPE excels. 

78. This picture is called Mid-day, and the 
subject is supplied by the poet. 

Even to those shores is Ithaca renowned, 

Where Troy’s majestic ruins strew the ground. 
A sort of solemn splendour is spread near the 
trees and temples of this scene: so much so, 
that we could almost believe the place to be 
haunted. It is from the hand of Barrett. 

79. All our readers are acquainted with that 
“ very fascinating lady,’’ who, with her fine face, 
rich dress, and put-on airs, disturbed the tran- 
quillity of a country church, as described in No. 
503 of the Spectator. She has furnished a sub- 
ject for the pencil of Miss L. SuHarpe, and 
makes her appearance in white satin and glit- 
tering jewels at the door of the church, accom- 
panied by the congregation, in whose looks 
scorn, anger and envy are depicted. The writer 
is still superior to the artist: the latter has not 
expressed the varied feelings which the former 
has intimated: and we know of no painter save 
Wilkie or Leslie equal to it. 

81 & 82. The first of these works is the 
Quadrangle of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Liege, 
and the second is a View of the South Wing of 
Strasbourg Cathedral, and both are delineated 
with neatness and elegance. The man of taste 
may admire, and the architect follow these 
drawings, theyare at once so beautiful and true. 

88. ‘luRNER has pleased us more than usual 
with this picture: it is a Scene in the Néw Forest : 
deer standing at gaze in the glades, or grazing 
among the shafts of old fentastic trees: we hope 
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he will give us many more as good, if not 
better. 

93. A Group of Models! A good idea. They 
are all living, and full of character, and are 
neither more nor less than the human figures, 
from whose looks and legs artists manufacture 
their pictures. On the present occasion a boy 
and two girls only are wanted, and they are 
putting on their airs before the painter appears ; 
the prying curiosity of the boy, and the quiet 
modesty of the young girl, are well expressed, 
It is by Hunt. 

94. Tintern Abbey is a good picture; but 
Var ey has not come up to the verse of Words- 
worth: though he has approached it. 

104. Schehalien, from the Banks of the Tumel, 
with the Mountains of Loch Rannock and Gleneve 
in the distance, Rosson. This scene is wild 
and grand; the lake is still and calm, the hills 
tower lofty and blue; there are wild goats, wild 
fowl, and wilder Scots, with two fir-trees as fair 
as nature. Here the painter outdoes the poet, 
whom he quotes :— 


The towering cliff, each deep-sunk glen divides— 
The woods wild-scattered clothe their ample sides ;~ 
Th’ outstretching lake embosomed ’mong the hills, 
Their sweeping bases with its mirror fills. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

To-day the Committee and other friends 
of the Abbotsford Subscription hold a meeting, 
with Lord Northampton in the chair, to re- 
ceive the Report of the progress made in this 
truly national undertaking. We see by the 
advertisement, that eight thousand pounds 
have been subscribed, and that ten thousand 
more are wanting to secure Abbotsford, with 
all its literary treasures, in the family line 
of Scott. This sum, with a surplus, might 
have been raised in a few days had the poet's 
friends acted wisely : but they did not meet 
till long after he was cold in the grave, and 
the public mind, stunned by his loss, had 
recovered, and was giving its attention to 
more immediate things. Nor was this the 
worst: they foolishly limited—or, at least, 
desired to keep individual subscriptions low. 
Now, to obtain subscriptions from all ranks 
was a fine notion—perhaps a little too ro- 
mantic for human nature—still, it might 
have succeeded, had every person been al- 
lowed to contribute according to his means 
or his inclination. At the meeting, however, 
to which we allude, the cry was pretty general 
for small sums—small sums were accordingly 
subscribed, and what has been the result? 
When humble people saw lords and ladies 
put down sovereigns a piece out of large 
incomes, they buttoned their pockets, and 
refused to contribute anything—feeling, that 
the lowest sum they could give would be 
more in proportion than what those of rank 
and opulence had subscribed. The humbler 
ranks, as they are called, are a jealous people, 
and form their own notions when they see 
the titled and the wealthy frugal instead of 
being generous. This is a matter between 
the great poet and a nation who loved him: 
and the success of the subscription will show 
whether the public desire to honour the me- 
mory of Scott or to neglect it. 

‘Cenerentola’ is to be repeated this even- 
ing, when Cinti will make her appearance ; 
and, with Rubini, Zucchelli, and ‘Tamburini, 
in their best characters, and Taglioni in the 
ballet, there will surely be a crowded house. 
Pasta too has arrived; indeed, London will, 
in a few days, boast of a galaxy of foreign 
talent quite unprecedented. Besides a host of 
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minor stars, there will be, of vocalists, Pasta, 
Malibran, Cinti, Devrient, Scheckner, Pirs- 
cher; Rubini, Tamburini, Zucchelli, Donzelli, 
De Begnis, Binder, Haitzinger, Wild, Dobler, 
and Pellegrini ;—of instrumentalists, Paga- 
nini, Hummel, Moscheles, Herz, Pixis, Ché- 
lard, De Beriot, Wolfe, Emiliani, and Goold. 





eC" eS 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 20.—The Right Hon. Charles Williams 
Wynn, President, in the chair.—The paper read 
was, the concluding chapter of Captain Swan- 
ston’s ‘Account of the Syrian Christians of 
Malayala ; containing a description of their 
present state, their manners and customs, and 
future prospects. 

The Christians of St. Thomé are still divided 
into those who adhere to their primitive tenets, 
called Syrian Christians of Malayala, and those 
who have adopted the ordinances of the Papal 
See, and are called Syro-Roman Catholics. 
Of the former class there are 57 churches or 
congregations, comprehending about 13,500 fa- 
milies, or 70,000 individuals; of the latter, 
there are 97 churches, the congregations be- 
longing to which amount to 90,000 persons ; 
besides which, there is a large number of con- 
verts obtained from other tribes, making a total 
of 150,000 persons. Owing to the influence for- 
merly held over the whole body by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, many of the opinions and 
observances of the Malayala Christians, have 
great affinity with those of the Syro-Roman 
Catholics; and the author appears to believe, 
that the time is not far distant when the great 
majority of the latter will revert to the commu- 
nion of their ancestors. ‘The conduct of the 
Syrian Christians, as subjects and citizens, is of 
a far higher character than that of their Syro- 
Roman Catholic brethren. 

Among the donations to-day, were a small 
collection of Roman and Mahommedan coins, 
in gold and copper, from Egypt, sent by the 
late Dr. Turnbull Christie; a valuable collec- 
tion of charts of the Eastern seas, presented by 
the East India Company and Captain Hors- 
burgh, &c. &c. 

The Rev. A. M. Campbell and Captain H. 
Harkness, were elected members of the Society. 

The President announced, that the anniver- 
sary dinner of the Society would take place on 
the same day as the meeting: viz. the 11th of 
May, at the Thatched House Tavern. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

April 19.—The Marquis Spineto on the wor- 
ship of animals. This he conjectured to have 
arisen from two causes: first, that in the early 
ages, prior to the general use of an alphabet, 
hieroglyphics of various animals were used to 
signify different attributes of the deity, and 
that afterwards these animals were superstitiously 
mistaken for the deities. Secondly, that various 
animals in Egypt, either useful or obnoxious to 
mankind, were for political reasons made sacred 
by the hierarchy of those days. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 23.—The Rev. Dean of Carlisle, in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a communication 
received from Mr. Telfair, accompanied by por- 
tions of a fossil palate, found in Madagascar, 
belonging to aspecies of Ray. A letter from Mr. 
Lees was also read, which stated, that while 
crossing the Atlantic, in lat. 30, long. 50, the 
sea, for several miles around the vessel, was co- 
vered with innumerable small animals, several 
of which were dipped up in a bucket. They 
were narrow, about one inch and a half in 
length, of a beautiful blue colour on the upper 
surface, and silvery white underneath, with four 





tentacula at the head, and two filamentary tufts 
on each side. When touched roughly, or when 
they happened to swim against each other, they 
rolled themselves up for atime. Several at- 
tempts to preserve them having failed, a draw- 
ing only accompanied the communication. The 
animal belongs to the genus Glaucus, (Nudi- 
branchia of Cuvier). Descriptions, by Mr. Bro- 
derip, of several new species of Cypreca, from 
the collection of Mr. Cuming, were also read. 
Mr. Yarrell exhibited a variety of birds, and 
several series of feathers, in different states as 
to age and colour, in further illustration of the 
laws which appear to govern the assumption 
and changes of plumage. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon Royal College of Physicians .,..Nine, P.M. 
* U Medical Society .............+..Eight, P.M. 
Tues. Institution of Civil ingineers .... Eight, P.M. 
Geological Society .........+++++$ Pp. 8, P.M. 

Web. { Society of Arts. o- 00 <-ce ceases p- 7, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 
Royal Society ...........+se0+004 P» 8, P.M. 

Tr. Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m. 
} Zoological Society.. .......+++.. Three, P.M. 

Fri. Royal Institution,...........0+.+5 Pp. 8, P.M. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society....Eight, p.m. 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE, 

Herro.p’s opera of ‘ Zampa,’ originally pro- 
duced three years ago at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, has been given by the German company 
during the past week with tolerable success. The 
music has much of the distinguishing merit, and 
not many of the characterisiic faults, of the 
French school—that is, there are few insignifi- 
cant phrases of melody with sudden and forced at- 
tempts at orchestral effect, but there is throughout 
a faithful illustration of the dramatic situations, 
One beautiful instance of the latter deserves 
notice: itis, where Zampa, on secing the corsairs 
horrified at the motion of the statue, repeats 
the refrain of their joyous chorus, in which they 
join only in dissonant harmony—thus the reck- 
less gaiety of Zampa, and the terror of the 
affrighted revellers, are distinctly expressed by 
a contrivance peculiar to the musical drama. 

Mad. Pirscher still forees her voice too much 
and sings sharp, nor has she suflicient flexibility 
to execute some of the passages. Linder, the 
tenor singer, gets through his part with some 
éclat. ‘The chorus-singers give life to every 
scene requiring their presence—their singing 
was admirable, and they are always in action. 

Zucchelli made his first appearance this 
season as the Podesta, in ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ 
on Tuesday last; he was much applauded 
throughout, yet the part was not calculated to 
exhibit his powers to the greatest advantage. 
Rubini and Tamburini appeared in the same 
opera: and the combined talents of the three 
naturally proved attractive ; but the subordinate 
parts were inefficiently represented, and the 
omission of choruses was palpable. 

The ballet of ‘ Faust’ was given for the last 
time on Thursday, and we are happy to see an- 
nounced, ‘Flore et Zephyr’ for this evening, 
in which Taglioni will make her appearance. 





THEATRICALS 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Tue sun of Mr. Knowles’s genius has once 
more burst through the clouds which lowered 
on this house. Up toa late hour on Tuesday, 
the determination that its doors should remain 
closed was unaltered ; and the very performers, 
whose ears still ring with the plaudits of Wed- 
nesday, went to bed the previous night in the 
full persuasion that the good ship CoventGarden 
must be abandoned, and that they must endea- 
vour to save themselves, as they could, in the 
little Olympic boat, The honour of preserving 





the ship belongs a second time to Mr. Knowles. 
In vain had the sinking crew again and again 
hailed the passing and unfeeling public for 
assistance, when, at the moment of the most 
imminent danger, Mr. Knowles appears upon 
the deck—fires his great gun—brings the pub- 
lic to—and now we trust that relief prompt and 
effectual is at hand. We shall now see whether 
or not the taste for the legitimate drama, pro- 
perly so called, has really disappeared. It is 
useless to inquire into causes, when those causes, 
whatever they were, are removed. ‘The press 
has blamed the authors—the authors have blamed 
the managers—and the managers have blamed 
the public. It matters not who was right nor 
who was wrong. We have now a play which is 
a credit to the man who has written it—to the 
theatre where it is performed—to the times in 
which we live ;—this play is well acted through- 
out, and the onus is on the public, either to go 
in crowds to see and to support it, or to give up 
a senseless outcry about the want of that which 
they will not have when it is offered them. 
Again has Mr. Knowles drawn his characters 
from the inexhaustible well of nature. Again 
has he put into their mouths language remark- 
able at once for grandeur and simplicity, for its 
rich vein of natural eloquence, which, coming 
straight from the heart, must go straight to the 
heart; and which, being powerful and condensed, 
highly poetical, yet easy of comprehension, is, 
of course, the most effective and best adapted 
to dramatic purposes. To equal recommenda- 
tions with those which ‘ The Hunchback’ pos- 
sesses, ‘The Wife, a Tale of Mantua,’ adds a 
plot of more stirring interest; and it is there- 
fore likely to be more generally attractive. We 
will detain such of our readers as are at present 
too far off to see this admirable play no longer 
with our own remarks; but proceed at once to 
a sketch of the plot, which we shall intersperse 
with extracts: thereby making Mr. Knowles’s 
own eloquent pen do him better justice than 
ours, with all our best inclinations to back it, 
can render him. At the opening of the play, 
we learn that Mariana, an orphan Swiss girl, 
(Miss E. Tree) resident in Mantua under the 
care of her guardian Hugo (Mr. Ransford), has 
been directed by him at the instigation of the 
reigning Duke Ferrardo Gonzaga (Mr. Warde) 
to marry Count Florio (Mr. Diddear). Force 
has taken her to the church, but no power has 
been able to make her pronounce the marriage 
vow. She has, at the altar, claimed the pro- 
tection of Antonio, a curate, (Mr. Bennett) and 
is remaining under his care pending the deci- 
sion of a suit to be carried on before the Duke 
in person, which shall finally decide her fate. 
All the able advocates of Mantua being retained 
by the opposite party, the Curate has sent ex- 
press to Rome for his nephew Lorenzo (Mr. 
Abbott) an advocate of that city. Lorenzo ar- 
rives, accompanied by a stranger (Mr. Charles 
Kean), whom on his road he has assisted to 
rescue from a long captivity by banditti. Lo- 
renzo’s clerk has been killed in the skirmish, 
and the stranger, interested in the cause in 
which Lorenzo is engaged, offers to officiate in 
his place, and is accepted. ‘Lhe stranger, it 
seems, has himself drank deeply of the passion, 

Leonardo. Mark me— 

I have loved my last—and that love was my first ; 
A passion like a seedling that did spring 

Whose germ the winds had set; of stem so fine, 
And leaf so small, to inexperienced sight 

It passed for nought—until, with swelling trunk 
And spreading branches, bowing all around, 

it stood a goodly tree ! 

They come to the dwelling of Antonio. The 
young stranger takes his seat at a table to per- 
form his task ; Mariana is introduced and ques- 
tioned by her counsel as to the reason of her 
refusing the hand of the Count—she loves an- 
other— 

Lorenzo. How grew your passion ? 
Mariana. As my stature grew, 
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Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said | was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seemed his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalanche my father rescued him, 
The sole survivor of a company 





gh our t A long time 

His life was doubtful, Signor, and he called 
For help, whence help alone could come, which I, 
Morning and night, invoked along with him.— 
So first our souls did mingle! 

Lorenzo. I perceive :— 
You mingled souls until you mingled hearts? 
You loved at last.—Was’t not the sequel, maid? 

Mariana. I loved indeed! If I but nursed a flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
That flow’r of all our garden was my pride :— 

What then was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 
With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up, 
I saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 

Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 

And glow—and glow—till forth at last it burst 

Into confirmed, broad, and glorious day ! 

The stranger hears the voice of his long-lost 
love; he takes Lorenzo aside, and, promising to 
be with him at the hour of trial, and to bring 
him aid he little counts upon, he retires unper- 
ceived by Mariana. 

The second act opens with the trial. The 
Duke refuses to hear the counsel for the de- 
fence, and adjudges Mariana to the Count. 

Ferrardo. V'N\ hear no more! The cause is judged 

—the maid 
Her rightful guardian take —— 

Mariana (advancing ). And if he does 

He takes a corse! Lo, death is at my lips;— 

(Taking a small phial from her bosom.) 

The hand or foot that offers to approach 

Commits a murder! In this phial bides 

The bane of fifty lives! pass but a drop, 

Were now the sexton told to dig my grave, 

Were now his foot upon the shovel set, 

Ere he began, I should be ready for it! 

The stranger’s voice pronounces the name 
** Mariana,” and the phial drops; a mutual re- 
cognition takes place between the lovers. 

Ferrardo. Remove that slave who knows not where 


e is. 
Leonardo Gonzaga (the Stranger.) Descend, great 
Duke, who knowst not where thou sitst— 
Ferrardo. Where do I sit? 
Leonardo. Why in thy cousin’s seat ! 
Ferrardo. He’s dead !— 

Leonardo. He’s not! He lives, and claims his seat, 
Backed by his kinsmen, friends, and every one 
That owns a loyal heart in Mantua. 

Ferrardo is displaced— Leonardo ascends the 
Ducal chair and marries Mariana. An invasion 
by the French is announced, and Leonardo de- 
parts to take command of the army; Ferrardo 
is forgiven, and appointed Regentin his absence, 
He plots with the Count to blast the character 
of the Duchess, thus hoping to strike indirectly 
at the life of the absent Duke. For this pur- 
pose he selects, as a fit agent, Julian St. Pierre, 
(Mr. Knowles,) a former dependent of his, 
whom he took as a boy from his native moun- 
tains in Switzerland, educated and ruined; 
Julian has been absent many years, and now 
returns to Mantua ragged and hungry, but in 
possession of certain documents which place 
Ferrardo in his power. Ferrardo now clothes 
and supplies him with money—introduces him 
to the Duchess at court—instructs him to fix 
her attention, which he does by discoursing elo- 
quently of their native country, and while they 
are thus situated draws the eyes of all the court 
upon them. At night he causes Julian’s cup to 
be drugged—has him laid in a chamber which 
communicates with that of the Duchess—takes 
care that he is seen coming from it in the morn- 
ing, and abruptly entering with witnesses the 
Duchess's apartment, brings from it a scarf 
known to belong to Julian. The proofs seem 
overwhelming, and all, even the Curate, aban- 
don the Duchess. Previous to this pretended 
discovery, we should have said that she has 
been warned by the Curate of the danger she 
has incurred by her long conference with Julian, 
and has answered in a noble strain of indignant 
innocence, concluding thus— 

Father, no more! e’en from thy reverend lips 

1 will not hear what I’ve no right to list to. 
What! taint my lord with question of my truth! 
Could he who proved my love on grounds so broad 





As I have given my lord, on nds so mean 
Descend to harbour question of my love— 

Though broke my heart in the disseverment, 

He were no longer lord or aught of mine! 

Father, no more! I will not hear thee! Frown— 
Heaven does not frown !—to heaven I turn from thee. 

All desert her now but Ferrardo, who pre- 
tends to be her friend, and offers her the means 
of escaping at dusk from Mantua—this she 
eagerly catches at, and her secret departure is 
agreed on. 

We are now in the fourth act, and have ar- 
rived at one of the finest, most effective, and 
most powerfully written scenes which the drama, 
ancient or modern, has to boast. Julian, for- 
cibly seized by direction of Ferrardo, as he was 
quitting the chamber into which he was con- 
veyed the night before, has been confined in a 
private room, from which Ferrardo now comes 
to release him. We regret that our limits pre- 
vent us from giving this scene entire. 

Julian inquires of the duke if they are alone, 
makes him lock the outer door, and then springs 
upon him. 

St. Pierre. Villain! 

Ferrardo. What means this violence? 

St. Pierre. You struck me 


When I contended with the recreants. 
* + . 7. . * 


Across their arms you struck 
And felled me with the blow.— Now take it back. 
Ferrardo, Stop—you'll repent it if you strike ! 
St. Pierre. 1 tell thee, 
I ne’er received a blow from mortal man 
But I did pay it back with interest! One by one 
I have parted with those virtues of a man 
Which precept doth inculcate ; but one grace 
Remains—the growth of nature—the true shoot 
Abuse could not eradicate, and leave 
The trunk and root alive,—one virtue—manhood ! 
The brow whereon doth sit disdain of threat, 
Defi of aggression, and revenge 
For contumely. You did strike me !—Come! 
I must have blow for blow! 

This quarrel is settled for the moment; Fer- 
rardo offers him riches, provided he will take 
pen and ink, and—but let him speak for him- 
self— 

Ferrardo. Just write for me in boasting vein 
Confession thou didst pillow yesternight 
There, where the honour of the duke forbids 
That head save his should lie. 

Why do you gaze? ’tis easily done. 

St. Pierre. It is. 

Ferrardo. * ° * What ponder’st thou? 

St. Pierre. The manner best to execute thy wish. 
I’m hardly in the vein;—’twould put me into ’t 
Would’st thou relate the means whereby | came 
To lie in the duke’s chamber. 

Ferrardo. "would retard thee. 

St.Pierre. No; it will rather helpme. When I write 
Ofttimes I miss the thought, too much intent 
On finding it,—looking at something else 
Ia, there it stands before me of itself ! 

How came I in the chamber of the duke ? 

Ferrardo relates the means he used. At in- 
tervals St. Pierre interrupts him, pretending 
that his own ideas have come. At length his 
task is completed— 

St. Pierre. *Sdeath, here’s a word 
I did not mean to write for one I wanted. 

I needs must take it out. I pray your highness 
Lend me a knife. 

Ferrardo. 1 have not one. 

St. Pierre. Well then 
Your dagger—if the edge of it is sharp. 

Ferrardo unsuspectingly gives his dagger,— 
St. Pierre produces the confession, which is that 
of Ferrardo himself, and forces him to sign it 
on pain of instant death. 

St. Pierre. Your signet, as a proof I am at large. 
Now take my station in that closet,—no 
Attempt at an alarm; in—in, I say— 

Hold, wind, we'll make the port.—I thank your high- 
ness. {Evit. 

With the fifth act we must be brief. The 
scene is the tent of Duke Leonardo, who is 
about, after his victories, to return to Mantua. 
A deputation, headed by Duke Ferrardo, comes 
to inform him of his wife’s infidelity. He will 
believe nothing against her. Ferrardo, in tri- 
umph, tells him that the Duchess has fled from 
Mantua, when at the instant she is announced. 
Leonardo rushes to meet her; she will not suf- 
fer him to approach her until her honour is 
cleared. Ferrardo reiterates his accusation to 
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her face, when he is confounded by the arrival 
of St. Pierre, who produces the confession. Fer. 
rardo, in his rage, attacks and wounds him 
mortally ; but ere he dies the reason for his re- 
formation is made apparent. He has discovered 
that Mariana is his sister. Thus ends this play; 
and, long as our account of it may seem, we 
have necessarily omitted a hundred points of 
beauty which remain to gratify those who may 
have good taste enough to witness its represen. 
tation. The acting may fairly be said to be 
highly creditable to all concerned, particularly 
to Mr. Knowles, who has taken an excellent 
measure of his own peculiarities of style; to 
Miss Ellen Tree, whose faultless part was play- 
ed by her in an almost faultless style; to Mr, 
Charles Kean, who played with so much earnest- 
ness and truth, as to cause a general regret that 
his part was so short; and to Mr. Warde, 
Some trifling alterations in the stage arrange- 
ments of this play might be made to improve 
its general effect, but these will most likely oc- 
cur to its gifted author. We again congratulate 
Mr. Knowles earnestly and heartily on the 
richly deserved poetical honours which this new 
effort will accumulate upon his brow, and have 
only to lament that even such a work of genius 
as this could not wring from the management 
the unique but well-earned compliment of not 
being puffed in the bills. 

The play is published by Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street. , 





MISCELLANEA 

A Literary and Scientific Institution is grow- 
ing into usefulness in Marylebone ; Mr. Heming 
is President, and Dr. Ritchie, Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, and others of scientific and 
literary fame, are to give lectures during the 
ensuing quarter. A reading room is just opened, 
and a library of reference and circulation is 
forming; and, if properly managed, there is 
little doubt of its success in such a populous 
district. 

The Anthologia, of Florence, one of the few 
literary papers of any character published in 
Italy, and edited by M. Viesseu, has been 
suppressed by order of the Grand Duke, in 
consequence, it is said, of a remonstrance from 
the Austrian minister, who was offended at an 
article, in which a parallel had been drawn be- 
tween the government of the Romans in Greece 
and the Austrians in Lombardy. 

Professor Wilson.—A meeting of Hindiis, edu- 
cated in the Hindu College at Calcutta, was 
held on the 29th of November, for the purpose 
of devising some means of showing their respect 
to Professor Wilson, for his strenuous and well- 
directed efforts to promote native education. 
Baboo Kasiprasad Ghosh, a young Hindu, who 
has written a volume of very pretty poetry in 
English, under the title of the ‘ Shair,’t (or Min- 
strel,) took a leading part in the business, and 
a silver vase and an address were talked of; but 
the arrangements were postponed to a future 
meeting. 

M. Victor Jacquemont. — A distinguished 
French naturalist, who was in London a few 
years back, previous to embarking for India, 
died on the 7th of December last, at Bombay, 
of a liver complaint, which had attacked him in 
Rajpatana. He visited the Himalaya, passed 
through the Punjab, and entered Cashmere in 
May 1831; he afterwards traversed Thibet, and 
penetrated a short distance into Chinese Tar- 
tary. He was on his way to the south, when 
his career was thus fatally terminated ; he has 
left voluminous materials, respecting geology, 
botany, statistics, &c., which are doubtless of 
great value. He was a foreign member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and had not completed 
his 32nd year at the time of his decease. He 
was buried with military honours, as a member 


t See Atheneum, No. 190. 
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of the Legion of Honour; and his funeral was 
attended by the s of government, and a 
large assemblage of other gentlemen. Thus, 
within a very short period, science has lost two 
most devoted and enthusiastic of her followers 
in the East—Dr. Turnbull Christie, whose 
plans of extensive usefulness were destined to 
be cut short on the very spot where he had 
hoped to commence them, and M. Jacquemont, 
while in the midst of his eager pursuit of the 
objects for which he had been specially des- 
patched to India. 

Steam Omnibus.— Monday afternoon an omni- 
bus worked by steam, on a new and ingenious 
principle, was tried on the Paddington road. The 
machine altogether does not exceed the space 
which an ordinary omnibus with horses attached 
would occupy, and the appearance is peculiarly 
neat, The body is capable of accommodating 
14 persons, the engine dividing that from the 
furnace inthe rear. The passengers experience 
no inconvenience from heat, and, coke being 
the fuel employed, there is no annoyance by 
smoke. ‘The engine works on acrank, not on 
the axle, and the propelling power is applied to 
the wheels by means of iron chains, The chief 
recommendation, that which timid persons will 
consider most, is that there can be no possibility 
of explosion, The propelling power is equal to 
from 15 to 20 miles an hour, but even when the 
steam is raised to its very highest pressure there 
is no risk, the water being deposited in several 
iron pipes, or what are termed chamber-boilers, 
with a valve to carry off the superfluous steam. 
The guide, who sits in front, has complete con- 
trol of the vehicle, and can arrest its progress 
instantaneously.— The Times. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


of | Thermom. | Barometer. , ° 
Watton. | Max. Mi : | Winds. | Weather. 
18| 32 | F j Showers. 
19) Cloudy. 
20) 9. .W. Clear. 
| Ditto. 
| Cloudy. 
| Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus. 
Mean temperature of the week, 49°. Greatest va- 
tiation, 34°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.72. 
Nights and mornings for the greater part fair. 
Dayi don Wed jay, 6 h. 36 min. 














NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Hy eerk or, the Bride of Seven, a Poem, by Maria 
del Occidente. 

A work entitled, Turkey and its Resources, by Mr. 
Urquhart. 

Lucien Greville, by an Officer in [the East India 
Company’s Service. 

The United States and British Provinces of North 
America, by Lieut. Coke. 

Under the title of Service Afloat, will appear in a 
few days, the Journal of an Officer engaged in the late 
Surveying Expedition under the Command of Capt, 
Owen, on the Western Coast of Africa. 


Just published.— Abercrombie on the Moral Feel- 
ing, 8vo. 6s. 6d.—Rev. G. S. Faber on Recapitulated 
Apostacy, 12mo. 3s.—Original Compositions in Prose 
and Verse, Oey, demy 4to. 15s.— Hall's Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, third series, 3 vols. Smo. 15s.— 
Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies, 2! plates, folio, 12. 4s. 
—Griffiths’ Picture of London, with map, 1s. 6d.—Ro- 
binson’s Ancient History, 12mo. 9s. 6d.—Kidd’s Pic- 
turesque Pocket Companion to Southampton, &c. 18ino0. 
3s.— Berzelius on Inorganic Bodies, translated by G. O. 
Rees, 12mo. 5s.—The Heliotrope ; or, Pilgrim in Pur- 
suit of Health, 8vo. 7s. 6¢.—Dymock’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, 8vo. 16s.—Marcet’s Seasons, Vol. 4, Autumn, 
2s.—Fifty Illustrations of the Gospel Narrative of the 
Life of our Lord, with etchings, 15s.—Ware on Chris- 
tian Character, 18mo. 2s.—Elliott’s Life and Corre- 
spondence of Rev. W. Lavers, Svo. 6s.—British India, 
with map and 26 engravings, 3 vols., forming Vols. 6, 
7,8, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 15s.— Bernays’ Ger- 
man Reader, 12mo. 5s.—Valpy’s ee Vol. 7, 
18mo. 5s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 41, 4s. 6d. 
—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. 13, 5s.—New 
London Surgical Pocket-book, 12s.—New London 
Medical Pocket-book, 8s.—Mary of Burgundy, by the 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Ils. 6d. 
—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 42, 6s.—Mont- 
gomery’s Lectures on Poetry, &c. Svo. 105, Od. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY FUND. 
(THE ANNIVERSARY on SATURDAY, 
MA 


BBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION. — A 
GENERAL MEETING of the FRIBNDS and AD- 
MIRERS of Sir WALTER SCOTT will be beld at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s-swreet, THIS DAY, Saturday, April 27, 
at Three o’Clock, 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS of NORTHAMPTON in the Chair, 
to receive the Report of the Su! of Manag t, an 
to adopt such Measures as may be judged expedient to accom- 


plish the object of the Subscription, 
April 27, 1833. R. Ae DUNDAS, Hon, Sec, 


GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


ROFESSOR LYELL will deliver his IN- 
TRODUCTORY LECTURE on TUESDAY NEXT, the 
3uth instant, at half-vast Three o’clock in the afternoon. A Syl- 
labus of the Course may be obtaived at the Secretary's Office. 
April 26. W. OTTER, M.A, Principal, 
HE Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East.—Opeun each day from 
9 will dusk.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Sec. 


~ o 

ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddie-wheels 
—Steam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet predaciag a@ Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplitication of a Pian for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse iv a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balioon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Olid Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculptare—Self-acting Musical lustruments—with numerous 
other interesting objects. ae 

The Fall of Nineveh—Macbeth—Satan, Sin, and Death—and 
other Pictures; with several new Drawings and Eugiavings, by 
JOHN MARTIN, 

Great Solar and Ory-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Auimalcule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal aud Vegetab 
World ; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the reckers off 
Calais," from the celebrated ng by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To Mr.Martin’s 

Pictures, 1s., Catalogues, 6d.—To the Microscopes and Diorama, 

1s., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Inventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to ac ledge the P; ion @ eposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—Ali Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 




















ULL’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
26, HOLLES-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQU ARE. 

The most satisfactory accommodation, in the supply of all 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, British and Foreign, is insured to Sub- 
scribers at this extensive Establisiment. Books forwarded to all 
parts of the United Kingdom in any quantity. 

Catalogues, Terms, &c. on application. 


Sales by Auction. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Connoisseurs, that on FRIDAY, MAY the 10th, 
and following Day, they will SEL BY AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St, James’s-square, at One for Two 
o’Clock precisely, “ 

HE very superb and almost unrivalled 
COLLECTION of ITALIAN, SPANISH, FRENCH, 
FLEMISH, DUTCH, and ENGLISH PICTURES of 
Mons. NIEUWENHUYS, 

Collected with the great taste and judgment which long expe- 

rience, and the most favourable opportuuities on the Continent 

and in this country, have afforded. 

In the Collection are those celebrated Productions which have 
formed the chief oruaments of the Galleries and Cabinets of 
William the Third, the Duke of Orleans, Prince of Conde, Hesse 
Cassel, Cardinal Mazarin, Verrue, Lucien Bonaparte, The Eart 
of Liverpool, Lord Gwydir, Lord Hampden, Prince Morraco, De 
Schmidt, Hoogre, Van der Palst, De Severille, Reynders, La 
Perriere, Barchard, Watson Taylor, General Verdier, Monte, 
Muller, Brentano, De la Foret, Danoot, &c. 
mong them are exquisite Specimens of 

Greuze I. and A. Ostade 





Raffaelle 

G. Romano Rubens 

Parmegiano Van Dyck 

G. Beliini Teniers 

Garofalo G. Coques Backhuysen 

Palma Rembrandt Terburg 

Carracct Berghem Van der Neer 

Schidone P. Potter De Hooghe 

Mur.lio G. D Moncherou 

C, Marratti Boningtou 

Velasquez ’ 

Claude Wouvermans 
Forming the most choice and splendid assemblage of Pictures 
which has for many years been brought before the public. 

May be publicly viewed three days preceding the Sale; and 

Catalogues had of Mons, Niewwenbuys, 12, Argyil-street; and 
of Messrs. Christie and Manson, King-street, St. James’s-square, 


LIBRARY OF SIR H. C. ENGLEFIELD, BART. 

Mr. STANLEY will SELL, by AUCTION, at his GALLERY in 

MADDOX-STREET, Hanover-square, on MONDAY, the 6th 

of MAY, and Seven foliowing Days, 
i E. EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE LIBRARY 

of the late SIR HENRY CHARLES ENGLEFIELD, Bart. 

comprising upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, in 
History, Antiquities, Natural aud Experimental Philosophy, Arts, 
Sciences, and general Literature. 

To be viewed Three Days preceding, and on the Mornings of 
Sale, when Catalogues, at is. each, may be had at the Gallery, 
aud at Mr, Stanley’s Rooms, 23, Old Boud-strect, 


J. en 
Van der Heyden 
A. & W. Van der Velde 





ORTH BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Incorporated by = a Charter, 4, New 
| om Lothbury, London; 1, Hanover-street, 
inburgh. 
Sais Grace the Duke of GORDON, Presipent. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Aboyne ! Loi 
LONDON BOARD. 
PRESIDENT. ! MANAGERS. 
Earl of Camperdown The Right Hon. Sir P. Laurie, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. rd Mayor, Chairman 
Lord Viscount Strathallan F. ws Eeq. Deputy Chair- 
Lord Viscount Exmouth A. Cockburn, Esq. 
HONORARY MANAGERS. | 2; Connell, Esq. 


W. P. Craufurd, Esq. 
J. E. Baillie, Esq. M.P, Robert Dent, Esq. 
a --Gen. Be 


rd Napier 


John Gardiner, Esq. 
ice-Admiral Sir J. P. Beres-| J. J. Glennie, Esq. 
lord, M.P. Charles Hertslet, Esq. 
Hon. A. Macdonald Henry Nelson, Esq. 
J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. | J. Pirie, Esq. 
? Isaac Sewell, Esq, 
W. A. Urquhart, Esq. 
eee a py Sovege Webeter, Esq. 
ight Hon, Henry Ellis . Boyd, Exq. 
Geurge Trail, Esq. M1.P. M. Bovd, Eat, } Resident, 
Banxers—Sir R. C. Glyn, Bart. and Co, 
Puysician—J. Webster, M.D. 56, Grosvenor-street. 
SoLicitons—Messrs. Parker and Webster, 13, New Boswell- 


J. Mackillop, Esq. M.P. 
W. A. Mackinnee 





court. 

The advantages offered to the public by this Corporation are— 

1. Ample security, from their large capital. 

2. Rates of premiam nearly 5 PER CENT. LOWER than 
most other offices acting on the system of participation of profi, 

3. Premiums may be made payable either in a single Payment, 
ote ARBOR, HALF-YEARLY, or QUARTERLY PAY- 

ENTS, 

4. The Assured may either participate in the PROFITS, se- 
cured against all responsibility by the capital of the Corporation, 
or may pay a less premium for securing a specific sum without 
periodical additions. 

5. When policies effected by parties on their own lives are 
assigned to others for onerous causes, the holders are assw 
against the risk of the original assured dying by SUICIDE or 
DUELLING. 

6. Every facility given on moderate terms to persons going 
beyond the prescribed limits of the policy. 

7. Advances made on security of policies of more than three 
years’ standing to the extent of the’ value. 

8. A liberal price given for policies to parties wishing to sur- 
render them. 

Persons tn the country can effect insurances by corresponding 
with Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, the Resident Members of the Board. 


. 7 

HE POLYCHRONOGRAPHIC PEN, 

INVENTED by JAMES HEELEY and SON, Great 
Charles-Street, Birmin . 

James Heeley and Son feel gratification in being enabled to 
announce the completion of the Polych graph a. To 
the public Heeley aud Son are known as the inventors of the 
ervey tn ne Pen, aud they cheerfully embrace this opportu- 
nity to tender their respectful acknowledgments for the extensive 
ene with which they have been noured, and for the 

attering eulogiums which have been upon their Pen b 
the leading Scientific Journals and Periodicals of this 
Foreign Countries. 

To the Rhudiographic, however, there has been one objection 
(to which its inventors have direcied particular attention), and 
that consists in the inefficiency of the Rhadiographic and other 
metallic pens to supply the same quantity of ink as a common 

will, In their endeavours to obsiate the admiited difficulty, 
they have persevered with complete success, and have vow the 
pleasure of ‘presenting a peu, which, (from its philosophical 
principle—from its mechanical construction, and the advantage 
of having the powers of concave and capillary attraction,) will 
at each = receive and retain more ink than can be held either 
by the quill or ordinary metallic pen at several charges. 

This superiority will be duly appreciated, though only one of 
the advantages possessed by the Polychrouographic Pea. The 
fine quality and flexibility of the steel from which it is manufac- 
tured—its peculiar form, and the atiention which is bestowed on 
the mathematical construction of its slits—are such as enable 
Heeley and Son, with confidence, to pronounce it as much su- 

yrior to other metallic pens as the latter are to the rade and 
- rfect calamus of the ancients. 

Phe piracies to which James Heeley and Son have been sub- 
jected,—not only of their inventions, but in some instances (by 
a slight orthographical variation) of their name,—render it im- 
perative upon them to request purchasers will observe, that on 
every genuine card is printed, ** James Heeley and Son, 146, 
Great Charies-street, Birmingham”; and, as an additional se- 
curity, each card has, at very considerable exreuse, been orna- 
mented with an elegant steel engraving (the design being copy- 
right). Price 2s. per dozen. 

Handles, suited for these Pens, 4d., 8d., and Is. 2d. each, on 
which is stamped ** J. H, & S.”, and the price. 

Sold wholesale by R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Pater- 
noster-row ; Cowie and Co. Poultry; Thorpe Buide, Jewry- 
street, Aldgate; and all the Wholesale Booksellers in London: 
also by J. Lumsden, Glasgow; Ketail by every Bookseller and 
Stationer in the United Kingdom. 





MECHANISM. P nee 
‘ attention of every reader is solicited to 
the following facts: : . 

Ist. J, READ’S Patent (as expressed in his specification) is, 
“ for an improvement on all Syringes.” Previous to the enrol- 
ment, the validity of the claim was examined and allowed by the 
Attorney-General. 

aud. Ceriain manufacturers, envious of another man’s cele- 
brity, attempt to circulate their own spurious imitations, by 
adopting J. Read’s advertisements, copying, verbutim, his 
pamphlets, circulars, &c. and applying his descriptions and 
directions to their own paltry machines! 

ard. Some individuals (respectable in station) have even per- 
sisted in selling machines, of their own making, in J. Read’s 
name, until suppressed by the verdict of a British jury! 

4th. J. Read having received (and published) a recommenda- 
tion, signed by some very eminent professional gentiewen, o 
similar testimonial has been got up by surreptitious means, under 
@ fictitious name, greatly to the delusion and injury of the public! 

As the above facts can be d by indisputabie evi- 
dence, the pablic may be convinced that the Patentee has beea 
opposed by unfair, dishonest, and flagitions means: and as 
hereby challenges the above parties, or any other person, to 
show that any improvement has been ny upon his Machioe, 
he has constructed an apparatus in glass, for exhibiting the 
patent movement to the public, open for general in- 
apes at - —— 35, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 
at the Nationa! tory. 
veh, No instauce ean be adguced of Read’s Valves being dee 
CCULVes 
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IANOFORTE REPOSITORY -—At this 
Establishment will be found an extensive Assortment of 
New and Second-hand PI ANOS. Upon the newest princ’ ipley t with 
the Patent String Plate so mach approved of; likewise the NEV 
SQUARE GRAND PIANO, which, in point of brilliancy in tone, 
is fully equal to the Cabinet, without the objection which is 
generally made in singing to the latter. ‘The object of this Esta- 
blishment is to have an extensive Stock on hand, so that the pub- 
lic may have a choice, and at a moderate price; also to allow a 
liberal and fair price for old ones taken in exchange. Pianofortes 
bought at this Establishment will be exchanged if not approved 
of, Old ones thoroughly repaired, and made to equal new ones 
in point of tone. Address, 17, Mote omb-street, Belgrave-square, 
near the Pantechnicon. 
vo. 1. Cabinet Piano, with columns, 6 octaves and half, 
rosewood case, French polished .....sseeesees 
No, 2. Cabinet Piano, with columns, 6 octave, rosewood 
case, rene h polished . eccce 
No. 3. Cabinet Piano, ‘with columns, 6 and half octave, 
mahogany case, French polished - 
No. 4. Cabinet Piano, with e ums, 6 oct ave, mahogany 
case, French polished .. sees 
No. 5. Cabinet Piano, ‘plain, ry “octave, “mahogany case, 
French polished 
No. 6, Cottage Piano, 6 seve. rosew nd case, one i 
polished 
No. 7, Cottage “Piano, "@ 6 o 
polish oe 
No. § 


9. Squa lano, 
plate, French polished 
No. 10. Plain Grand Square, 6 octave 
metallic plate, French polished .......se00e 
No, Elegant Grand Square, 6 ce lave, projecting tablets, 
cartes ten. metaltic plate, French — ved . 
No, 12. Elegant Grand Square, 6 octa roj ing table ts, 
carved legs, metallic plate, French polished. in rosewood case 


| }DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXV. is 
4 just published, price 6s. 

Coutents: 1. Tales illustrative of Political Economy: Mrs, 
Marcet, Miss Martineau—2. Life and Correspoudence of Sir James 
Edw: ard Smith—3. Mane he and Liverpool Hallway —4. Mont- 
gomery’s Missionary Vovages 5. Svottish Law of 
Evidence—6, Hayward’s Translation of Goethe 2 Faust’—7. Com- 
mutation of Taxes: proposed Tax on Property and Income— 
8. British Lighthouse System—9. Recent Publications on Logical 
Science—10. Progress of the People: the Periodical Press— 
ll. te of Ireland. 

ongman and Co. London; 








| A. and C. Black, Edinburgh, 


his day is published, price 6s. No. XX 
rp ¥ ORE IGN QU ARTERLY RE . IEW. 
CONTENTS: 

9. Raumer’s Letters from Paris 

2. Professor Schlegel and the on the History of the 16th 
Oriental Transiation Fund. her 17h Centuries. 

3. De Candolle’s Vegetable Phiy- | 10, Peli Memoirsof his Ten 
siologv. Years" Captivity. 

4, Zagoskin’s Historical Ro-|11. Arago on Lunar Influence. 
mances—the Russians in| 12. Armenian Literature. e. 
Wlgand 1512. 13. De Vigny’s Consultations of 

5. Prussian Commercial Policy. Dr. Black. 

6. connie? s Roman History, |14. Von Hammer's 
Vol. If!.—The Roman Re- 


1. Diderot. 


Persian 
‘Translation of Marcus An- 
4 ill. toninus’s Meditations. 
State of Religious Feeling in |15. Douville’s — Justification. — 
france. he London and Paris Geo- 
8. Jewish Emancipation, graphical Societies, 
Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence from Denmark, France, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, and Orienta! Literature 
List of the ‘Principal Works published on the Continent for the 
Jast three months. 
Index to the Eleventh Volume. 
Published by ‘Treuttel and Wiirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho- 
square; Black, Young and Young, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden ; ny and sold by all other Booksellers. 








his day is publisive 
LACKW ool" S EDIN BU RGH MAGA- 
ZINT. No. CCVIIN. for ag 
CONTENT 
. Letter to the King on the f Cc bend h gg 2. Tom Cringle’s 
ia og, Cap. XX The Second Cruise of the Wave—The C hief ; 
or, “the Gael ond the Sassenach, in the Reign - seorge 
Caricature. By the Author of The Annals of the Parish,” &e. 
concluded—4, The East India Question—5. Female Characters of 
Scripture, a Series of Sounets, continued. By Mrs, Hemans— 
6. Antwerp—7. Song of the Water Gueuse—s, On the Poor Laws, 
and their Introduction into Treland—9. Songs after Béranger— 
10. Twaddle on Tweedside, 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh : : and Thomas Cadell, London. 





day is published, pric 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSI TY REV IEW, 
and QUARTERLY MAGAZINE . Apr 

contains, Qanoon-e-Isiam ; or, th 

Tndia—Stevens on the Blood—The ory of Sir W alter Scott, 

by I. U. U.—An Ade Iress delivered b: e the Geological Sx ciety, 

by the Pre aide nt—L tie r on Heat—Legends of Paleahil—Mirth 

and Grief, an Alles wv John Anster, LL.D.—Taylor’s Life of 

Cawper—The Drei andy ‘of a Broken Hea rt, by the Author of 

* Traits and Stories of the trish Peasantry’—Arago on Comets— 

Atkinson’s Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia; Ac. &c. 
Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. London: Whittaker, Treacher, 

and Co.; and Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — The 
forthcoming Number will contain Palmerston Poliey— 
Nausconie further illustrated, with a Memoir of its Discoverer 
—The Love-Child, by the Author of ‘Three Conrses and a Des- 
~Live and Dead Office—Tritan of the Pacific (Captain 
—Walham Wag, from the Diary of a Joke Hunter— 
Le pied Mi arin—East India Exerescence—Victor Docange—Our 
Wood Engravers—Chiteau de Courey—Magisterial Mistake— 
British Sports and Pastimes—Tenterden-street: Humbug—with 
other important and interesting Articles, besides Notes of the 
Mouth, Reviews, ¢ ae s on Exhibitions, Literary Intelligence, 
&e. &e, Price 2s. 
Pablishe “dl = c,. me 86, Fleet. t-street. 





HE MONTHL Y. * REPOSITORY for 
MAY, edited by W. J. FOX, 

Contains, 1. Henry Purceli—2. T he Litargy—3. On the Morality 
of Authors—4. Miss Harriet Martineau and the Quarterly Review 
—5. Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice—6. On the: French Law of 
Succession—7. A Letter to the Rev. ——-, Unitarian Minister of 
—-8. New Publications, 

Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 





On May 1 will be published, by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 
Pate — = ante London ; and may be had of all Booksellers, 
No. 

OR’ TICU LTURAL REGISTER and 
GENERAL neg , containing 48 pages of closely- 
priuted matter, 8vo, Is. ith two coloured Figures of Fruits. 
Conducted by JosePH PARTON, F.L.S. HLS. 
Gardener and Forester to ~ ee Ania the Duke of Gevenshive, 
hatsworth. 

From the extensive sale of this monthly periodical, the Editor 
has the pleasure of giving, with other numerous Iilustrations, 
coloured Fizures of the best’ Fruits in cultivation, and such beau- 
titul newly-introduced Piants as may be thought worthy of 
general culture. All persons who feel interested in gardening, 
will find this work eminently useful, as it contains all the most 
important improvements in Hortic ultare, Floric ultare, and Ar- 
boriculture, aud brings together, at a small cost, the experience 
of all our most eminent sc ientifie and praciical Gardeners. 

Vol. I. containing 18 Numbers, may be had 
in boards for 18s. Advertisements should be sent to our Pub- 
lishet rs’ "not later than the 20th of e ach month. 


JUST KECEIVED FROM AMERICA, 
’ ‘ae AME RICAN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEV . 25, for MARCH. Price 6s. 6d. 

Content Life of Commodore Bamey—2. Revised Code of 
Pennsylvan a—3. Life of Schiller—4. View of Ohio—5. a smoirs 
of the Duchess of St. Lea—6. The Girard College—7, N 
land and Tristan d’Acunha—s. Hampden and his Times—9, 
Nullification, 

In 8vo. price 14s. 

Introduction to the History of Philosophy. 

By Victor Cousin, Translated by H. G. Linberg. 
n 2 vols. 18mo. price 10s. 

Indian Biography, or an Historical Account 
of those Individuals who have ~_ n distinguished among the 
North American Natives. By B. B. Thatcher, Esq. (Printed 
uniformly with the ‘ Family Library. 

SP? im O. Rich, 12, Red nein. 
May 1 will be published, Part 49 o 
HE NAT iON AL PORTRAITG AL LERY 
(the Ist Part of Vol, 5), containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
‘The MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE, 
ADAM CLARKE, D. 
SAMUEL LYSONS, LL. D. 
Imperial 8vo. plain provfs, 2s.6d.; India proofs, 4s. 
N.B. Part 1 of a New Edition will be published June ist. 
9 


ROWLAND HILL—SAMUEL DREW. 


The Imperial Magazine, for May, contains a 
Portrait of the late Rev. \ sadam Hill, with an authentic Me- 
moir of the late Mr. Dre 

Phe tune Number will cous Portrait of Mr. Drew, and a 
Memoir of Mr. Hail. 

3. 


Part 5, with 8 Engravings, price 2s. of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland [llustrated. 


Baines’s History of Lancaster, Part 27; con- 
taining an interesting Account of the Cotton Manufac ture, em- 
bellished with a View of Preston, and a Portrait of the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, Bart. 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co, 


“MRS. | SHERIDAN’ S NEW NOVEL, in Three Volumes. 
ew supplies have just been issued of 
IMS AND ENDS. 
By the Author of ¢ Carwell,’ 

“© Aims and Ends? is deserving of attention from the young, 
as containing a usefal and affecting lesson on the objects whic h 
they propose to themselves in that one great scheme in life’s 
louerv, Marriage; and cannot fail to amuse and interest all ages, 
from the knowledge of socie ty, power of obse rvation, and quiet, 
yet sarcastic humour, evinced in its pages.”—Times, 
a 


THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of‘ Chartley,’ &c. Tn 3 vols, 
**Tt is a nevel which may be described as the whimsically 
supe rnataral.”—Atheneum, 

** It is one of the most entertaining fictions. The idea is very 
original, and brought into play with a lively air of trath, which 
— adramatic reality even to the supernatural.”"—Literary 

azelle, 


. 
AND 
Of German Life. In 3% vols, 

** These most original stories are replete with incidents, scenes, 
and characters, that will dwell upon the mind they have amused. 


LIGHTS SHADOWS 


Some of them have the conciseness, wit, aud satirical point of 
Voitaire’s sparkling romances, but without their mockery of all 
that is sacred and virtuous. We rise from their perusal with 
our hearts warmed for our fe Now- -men, and with our love and 
interest increased for this world.”—Conrt Magazine. 

Published by Edward Bull, New Public Suoscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendis shesque are. 


DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
The Fifth and Last Number, price 1/. 1s.; or large paper, with 


India Proof Plates, 2/. 2s. of the 
EAUTIES of the COURT of KING 
CHARLES the SECOND; 
A series of Portraits illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, 
Clarendon, and other cotemporary Writers of that gay and in- 
teresting Period ; with BiocrapnicaL — 
By Mrs. JAMES 
Authoress of Memoirs of the Love 
of celebrated Female So 
Lord Orford observed, fifty years ago, that “ the Beanties at 
Windsor ought to be engraved to illustrate the Memoirs of the 
time.” It is singular that no attempt has been made to produce 
these lovely portraits in a style worthy of the 
of the subjects. Of the pictures at Windsor, six only have hitherto 
been engraved. The present work will therefore supply what has 
long been a desideratum in the Fine Arts 
The size of the Plates is six inches by four and a half; en- 
graved by the most distinguished Artists, from Drawings made by 
orde r of Her late Royal Highness the PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
* A very limited number only of the above sple »ndid Work 
en ‘been printed. in order to insure to purchasers fine impres- 
sions of the Plat 
eenltanes for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 





of the * Lives 





This day is arer in 2 large v vols. 8v0. price 1. 10s, 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU. 
1ON m the Assembly of the Notables, in 1789, to 
the Establishment. of the Directory, in 1795. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.F. Advocate. 
Printed for William Blackwood, ‘Edinburgh ; and T, Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


BOOKS PUBL ISHED. THIS “DAY. 


R. SOUTHEY’S LETTER | touching 
LORD NUGENT. 8vo. 3s. 6d. as 
2 


Professor Jones on the Proposed Commuta- 
tion of Tithes, 8vo. Is. 


3. 
Dr. Abercombie on the Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings. 8vo. 6s. 4 


Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters. Last 
Volume. With Portraits of Lawrence, Cosway, Beaunont, and 
ackson. 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. — 
NEW BOOKS. 
N EXCURSION to ANTWERP, during 
the SIEGE of the CITADEL. 
3y Captain the Hon. C.S. W. 
Foolscap svo. with Original lilustrations, 6s. 6d, 
Il. 
The Government of India. 
Malcolm, vo. 155. 


By Sir Joha 


II. 
Family Library, XXXVII. 


V. 
The Plays and Poems of Shirley, complete, 
Edited by Mr. Gifford and the Rev. A. Dyce. 6 Vols. 8v0, 31. 35.3 
a few copies on large paper, . om 


Moore’s Life of Byron, a New Edition, in 3 
vols, 8vo. with 44 splendid Engravings. 20. 5s. 
Vi. 

Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent, and Complete Guide-Book for Italy. An BN. 
TIRELY NEW EDITION, being THE EIGHTH, enlarged and 
re-written, in one compact volume, price 15s. strongly bound, 

Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW BOOKS. 
SECOND SERIES of FABLES, original 
and selected. 
By the late JAMES NORTHCOTE. 

Illustrated by Two Hundred and Eighty Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by Mr. Northcote aud Mr. Hervey. 8v0, 18s. 
Il. 

Nearly ready, 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, in- 


cluding his Letters and Journals. With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 





The Third and Concluding Volume of 
Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with Wood-cuts, Plates, Maps, &c. 

A new and beautiful edition, illustrated with a Portrait of the 
Authors after Harlow, aud Wood-cuts from Designs of George 
Cruikshank, foolseap Bv0. ms high 

Rejected Addresses. With an Original Pre- 
face written for this, the Eighteenth Edition. 
cael Murrey, Albemarle-street. 
s day vy is | published, By 
FEW RE M ARKS on the “PROPOSED 
COMMUTATION of ‘TITHES, with SUGGESTIONS of 
some ADDITIONAL FACILITIES. 
By the Rev. RICHARD JONES, M.A. 
Professor of Political Economy at King’s ¢ ‘ollege, London. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Substance of an Introductory Lecture on 
Political Economy, delivered at King’s College, London, on the 
27th of February, 1833. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 
on the Sources of Taxation. 8vo.7s. 6d. 
John Marray, aie marie. street. 


NEW WORKS 
Just ready for public ation, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington- 
street, (su sor to Heury Colburn). 
vy 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H 


** Sleep, 
Voluptuous Ceesar, and security 
Seize on thy isetaar “Caimi JONSON. 


MEMOIRS OF M RS. INCHBALD; 
Including ber C orrespon dence with celeLrated Persons ; together 
with Dram: Pieces, now first published trom the Originals: 
By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. svo. fine Portrait. 


THE REPEALERS. 


By the Counte - of Blessington. 


TRANSAT LANTIC SKETCHES; 
Comprising Visits to the most meen Scenes in North and 
South erica, and the West Indies, With Notes on Negro 
Siavery and Canadian Emigration, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
meting, &e. 
Capt. J. E. Alexander, 420d Royal Highlanders. 


5. 
The F Hai VOLUME of the TRANSLATION of the 
MEMOIR OF MADAME JUN OT, 
¢ ess of Abrantes), Written by Herself. ! 
ys or 9th and 10th Volumes of the Paris Edition, E 
few Copies may still be had of the FOURTH VOLU M 
of this interesting Work. 
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ITALY. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. boards, q 
HE HELIOTROPE; or, PILGRIM in 
PURSUIT of HEALTH, Cantos I. and If. With Notes. 

‘ruria—Hetruria—Campauia—Calabria. 

© Here,” said the physician, “ art can do little, climate may 
do much ; let him pass the seas, keep his face constantly towards 
the sun, and the sun (always a warm friend) may prove the best 
vi aise : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
———Just published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth, 

IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA; or, a CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY, on a plan entirely new: con- 
faining @ minute and accurate account of the Proper Names 
which occur in Greek and Lativ Authors, relating to History, 
tiography, Mythology, Geography, and Antiquities. By JOHN 

DYMOCK, LL.D., and THOMAS DYMOCK, . 

UP The « uantilies of the proper names are marked through- 
out the work, the inflexions and genders are pointed out, and the 
adjectives and other derivatives subjoined, 

ngman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London; A. and C. Black, 
Ediuburgh ; aud J. Cumming, Dublin, eye 
~~ On the ist of May, price 1s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, No. 16. ‘ Messrs. VANDERPUT and SNOEK, 

PALE. 

By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 

On the Ist June, No. 17, ‘The Loom and 
L r? 
saat Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 
HE PORT ADMIRAL 
« Perhaps in the English language,” observes the Morning 

Herald, in @ recent notice of this distinguished production— 

* perhaps in the English language there is not so vivid—so natural 

adescription of a mutiny—one so awful in its crisis and its re- 

sults, as is contained in this work.” 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
~~ Ina few days, in 3 vols, post 8vo, price 1/. 8s. 6d. — 
HE YOUNG MUSCOVITE: 
Or, THE POLES IN RUSSIA. 

An Historical Novel, from the pen of MICHAEL ZAGOSKIN. 

Translated by a Russian Lady of Rank, and edited by Captain 

FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N, Author of ¢ The Life of a Sailor.’ 

Published by Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo place. 

In demy svo. with 102 Figures, price 3s. 6d. plain 9s. coloured, 
or 138. 6d. in royal 8vo. No. I, (coutsining all the British But- 
terilies) of MV 

NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS; or, a com- 
plete Ilustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 

Great Britain. 

By W. WOOD, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Author of ‘ Index Testaceologicus,’ &c. 

Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

To be continued quarterly. 


oS ON INDIA, 
Pablished by Parbury, Alien, & Co, Leadenhall-street. 
1, Sir John Malcolm’s History of Central 
India. A new edition, 2 vols, 8vo0. 28s, 
2. Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 2 vols. 
BY. 32S. 
3. Herklots’s Customs of the Moossulmans 
of India. 8vo. 16s. 
4. Dr. Gilchrist’s General East India Guide, 
and Vace Mecum, for Persons proceeding to India. svo. 18s. 
5. Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus. 4to. 


2l. 28, 
6. Rajah Rammohun Roy’s Translation of 
e Veds. BVO. 75. e 
7. Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. 
Svo. 11. 16s. 
8. Galloway’s Observations on the Law and 
Constitution of India. vo, 12s. 
Of whom may be had, 
9. Crawford’s History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Maps and Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


ln Monthly Volumes, price 5s. bound in cloth, uniformly with 


sc yron and Scott, 
ALPY’S SHA& SPEARE, 
with One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations from the 


Plates in BoyDeL.’s Epition, Life, Giossarial Notes, &c. 


Royal 


: i EDITED BY 
A. J. VALPY, M.A., late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 

The text of Malone is adopted ; Glossarial Notes on all obsolete 
Words are given; a brief Historical Digest and an Argument 
prefixed to each play. 

_ Iuaddition to the many advantages offered in the present edi- 

tion, it will be embellished with 170 Iilustrations, executed on 
steel in the first of outline, from the Plates in Boydell’s Shak- 
speare, which was published at 95/. and large paper at 190/. 

The youthful reader will be directed to the most striking pas- 
sages by an Index, at the end of the work, forming a complete 
Telerence to the Beauties of Shakspeare. 

Vol. VII. will be published on the 1st of May, 

The Hilustrations are printed on fine tinted paper. 

Each volume will contain on the average eleven Plates, and 
the work will make fifteen volames. 

_“* An admirable idea, and capitally put in execution. The out- 
line engravings abound, and are excellently done; type good, 
size convenient, price next to nothing, the subject ‘ Shakspeare.’ 
If this combination do not attract, there is neither taste nor pa- 
triotism in England.”—Uniled Service Journal. 

he typography is so beautiful, and the paper and manner 
of getting up so excellent, that this must be considered the 
cheapest and best edition of the bard of Avon extant.”— Monthly 
Magazine, 

“Nothing evinces more pointedly the high refinement to 
Which civilization has attained amongst us, than the production 
ot a work like this.”"— Metropolitan Mag. 

This bold speculation has, we hear, succeeded: it is indeed 
a beautiful work,””—Atheneum, 

“ With great sincerity we recommend this as one of the hand- 
somest, and certainly the very cheapest editiors of the Bard, that 
we have ever seen.”—John Bull, 

* It is impossible to read Valpy’s annotations of his Shak- 
speare, without feeling a conviction of their general accuracy.” 
—Northampton Free Press. 

_*4* Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. 1, and the following 

-. monthie, ot cee ne ating aed proasess of the work. 
rinted and publis! y A. J. Valpy, M.A, Red Liou-court, 

Fleet-street; and sold by aij Booksellers, : 





On the Ist of MAY will be published, 


ETCHED OUTLINES, 


TWELVE 


SELECTED FROM 


SKETCHES tn BELGIUM, GERMANY, anp FRANCE, 


DESCRIPTIVE 


ACCOUNT 


ACCOMPANIED WITH A 
OF 
By Mr. CHARLES WILD. 


Price, Ov Imperial Quarto 


On ludia Paper... 


EACH 


SUBJECT. 


£016 0 
-lie 


Also, published by the Author, No. 35, Albemarle-street, 
1.—An ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 
TURE of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 
Engraved on Sixteen Plates, in the line manner, by Messrs. John aud Henry Le Keux, Byrne, Finden, Pye, Turrel, and others; 
and accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Fabric. 


Proof Impressions, on folio Colombier.... 
Prints on Atlas quarto ese.seeseeee 


-£10 10 0 
5 0 


2,—An ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 
TURE of the CATHEDRAL of WORCESTER. 


On Tweive Plates, similar to the above, 


Proof Impressions, on folio Colombier 
Prints, on Atlas quarto ... 


3.—TWELVE SELECT EXAMPLES of the ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, chiefly in FRANCE, 


The West Front of the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The Nave of the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The West Front of the Cathedral of Rheims. 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Rheims. 

The West Front of the Cathedral of Chartres, 


COMPRISING 


£6 6 0 
330 


The Choir of the Cathedral of Beauvais. 


South-East View of the Abbey Charch of St, Ouen, at Rowen, 


lnterior of the Transept of Ditto, Ditto 
South End of the Trausept of the Cathedral of Ronen. 
Tie West Front of the Cathedral of 8 t 

The Choir of the Cathe 


r shourg ; and 
ral of Cologne. 


These Prints, each in size 11 by 15 inches, are carefully engraved and coloured, in imitation of the original Drawings made on 


the spot, and are uniformly mounted. 


The price, collectively, Ten Guineas ; or separately, One Guinea each. 








DOVE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 24mo. 
With Engravings by Hearn, Fiypen, and others, from Designs by Corsoutp, 
IN THE ORIGINAL PRINTED WRAPPERS. 


A. LEWIS, having purchased at Mr. Dove’s Sale the remainders, or large quantities of the 
e following Works, from his Classical Library, he is enabled to ofier them to the Traps at very reduced prices, a printed List 


of which may be had gratis on application at 


Nights, 3 vols. 
Advancement of Learning 
nts’ Rest 

Beattie’s Essay on Trath 

Belisarins, and Nama Pompilius 

Blair’s Grave, Gray’s Elegy, Portens on 

Death, and Dodd’s Prison Thoughts 

Bloomfeld’s Farmer’s Boy, aud Rural 


Brace’s Travels and Life 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, World to 


ne, &C. 

Bornett’s Lives of Bedell, Hale, and 
Rochester 

Burns’s Life, by Dr. Currie 

—— - Poetical Works 

Butler’s Hudibras 

Byron’s Hours of Idleness, &e., with 
Collins, Gray, and Beattie 

Cecilia, 2 vols. 

Citizen of the World 

De Foe’s History of the Plague 

De Lolme on the Constitution 

Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare 





No. 15, POULTRY, London. 

Don Juan 

Drydeu’s Virgil 

Economy of Human Life 

Evelina, by Miss Burney 

Evenings at Home 

Francis’s Horace 

Gil Blas, 2 vols, 

Guide to Domestic Happiness 
Gulliver's Travels 

Hervey’s Meditations 

— — Theron and Aspasio, 2 vols. 
Humphry Clinker 

Jolinson’s Lives of the Poets, 2 vols. 
Joseph Andrews 

Jonius’s Letters 

Kirke White’s Remains 

Montagu’s ( Lady) Works and Life 
More’s (H.) Sacred Diamas, and Poems 
Murrav’s (L.) Power of Religion 
Mysteries of Udolpho, 2 vois. 
Olney Hymns 

Ossian’s Poems 

Ovid's Epistles, Art of Love, &c. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses 





Paley’s Works, Life by Rev. R. Lynam 
Peregrine Pickle 
Pope’s Poetical Works 
—— Homer's liad 
Roderick Random 
Romaine’s Treatises on Faith 
H 


res! 
s (Lady) | » Trial, &e. 

Scott’s Force of wth, &c. 
Seven Champions of Christendom 
Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and Life 
Sherlock on Death, Dodd on Death, and 

Job Orton ow Evernity 
St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature 
Thinks-I-to- Myself, &e. 
Tom Jones, by Ficiding, 2 vols. 
Valentine and Orson 
Viear of Wakefield 
Voltaire’s Charles NIL. 
— Peter the Great 
Walton aud Cotton’s Angler 
Young’s Night Thoughts 
Zimmerman on Solitude . 

And various others, in all, 90 Varieties. 


*,* L. A. LEWIS'S Wholesale Catalogue of splendid and choice Books may also be had on application, printed on a single sheew 


and can be forwarded by post. 


Published at the Office of the ‘PENNY NATIONAL LIBRARY of STANDARD 
WORKS of Education, Use, and Entertainment,’ 369, Strand; and to be had of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country ; 

NEXT SATURDAY, MAY 4, GRATIS, 
A PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, Ese. 


Engraved on Steel by Hou, will be given with No. 10 of 


THE 


A new, liberal, impartial, and independent LITERARY JOURNAL. 


quarto pages, be 


of SIR WALTER SCOTT was given with No. 1. and Pait tl. 


1 ry 1 

» iv Iy 
, published every Saturday, price four-pence, containing 16 royal 
“ing the largest of Weekly periodicals.—*y* Part lL. price 1s, 4d. will be ready with the Magazines.—N.B. A Portrait 


THE COMIC MAGAZINE, written entirely by ‘ Figaro in London,’ with sixteen highly 
laughable Cuts, price 1s. will be ready with the Magazines,—*%* Now Feady, First and Second Series, clegautly bound, 7s. Cd, each, 
PENNY NATIONAL LIBRARY, 

Cheap, improved, and uniform Edition of Standard Works. 


THE PENNY BIBLE has replaced the improved edition of BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC 


MEDICINE, now complete, price 2s. 1d. 


WORKS COMPLETE.—A Com) 


jlete English Grammar, in 10 Numbers, price 10d.—Sheri- 


dan’s Dramatic Works, in 14 Numbers, price ts. 2d.—Devil upon ‘Two Sticks (No, 1. of ‘ Standard Works of Fictioa’), in 10 Nom- 
bers, price 10d.—And Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, in 25 Numbers, price zs. id 


WORKS NOW PUBLISHING, in Penny Numbers or 


Grammar and Dictionary—Law Library—Sh 


Monthly Parts.—Bible—History of 


England—Ancient History—History of America—And Geography and Gazetteer, with Maps—Universal Biography, with ree mand 


Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. —*@* Every N 


akspeare’s Works—Standard Works of Fiction—Acting Drame—Bri 
umber contains eight closely-printed royal octavo pages. 
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14, Chandos-street, West Strand, April 27th, 1833, 
THE FOLLOWING IS A CORRECT LIST OF 
W. KIDD’S 
PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS, 
With Engravings by G. W. Bonner. 
Each of which is embellished with an elegant Frontispiece. 





NOTA BENE. 


R. KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET 
COMPANIONS are quite inventions in the art of 
Cicerone-ism. They are full of talent and beauty, and contain, 
ja « small compass, information in letter-press and by engrav- 
ings, such as we should have — could hardly be given for 
ten times their price.”—Spectat 


BRIGHTON, WORTHING, BOGNOR, 
LITTLE HAMPTON, AND LEWES. 
Price 4s. 6d. sewed, or elegantly bound, 6s., India paper, 6s. 


“* This is just such a volume as ought to have been published 
Paced ago, and og: which will be extensively patronised by the 
inhabitants and Visitors of Brighton. It is got up in elegant 
style, and the information it contains is unusually correct. The 
eugravings, which are numerous, are singularly aceurate and 
beautifully rr Post. 


HASTINGS AND ‘ITs VICINITY. 
Price 2s. 6d. India paper, 4s. 6d. 


“ One of the prettiest little pocket companions we ever met 
with. We have no doubt it will soon become a very general 
favourite.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


Ill, 
ST. LEONARD’S AND ITS VICINITY, 
EASTBOURNE, &c. 
Price 2s, India paper, 3s. Gd. 


“A 7, able ~  aaamaa of this enchanting watering- 
place.” —Court — 


IV. 
DOVER AND ITS VICINITY. 
peas 1s. 6d, 


“ Every oe geveee passing through, or visiting Dover, should pro- 
vide hi with this beautiful _ gem.” —Sunday Times, 


HERNE BAY AND ITS VICINITY. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
“ Another of Mr, Kidd’s cheap, elegant, and useful guides,” 


vi. 
THE ISLE OF THANET. 
With 120 Ilustrations, price, bound, 6s. India paper, 12s. 


“ This litle volume stands uurivalled—itis, indeed, a beautiful 
gem of art.”—Spectator, 


VIL. 
THE ISLE OF THANET—STEAM-BOAT 
COMPANION TO. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


“ An elegant little manual for the numerous frequenters of this 
charming watering- een lobe. 


ISLE OF “WIG HT. 
With nearly 100 Engravings. 
Price 7s. elegantly bound. Iudia paper, 14s. bound. 


Ix. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LYMINGTON, 
WINCHESTER, &c. 
Price 3s. India paper, 5s. 
« One of the most brilliant little gems of art we ever beheld. 
The of p ought to consider it a valuable 


Seeeiien, for it isa most worthy ‘ representative’ of their 
‘ming town,.”—Sunday — 


TONBRIDGE WELLS AND ITS 
VICINITY. 
Price 2s. 6d. India paper, 4s. 6d. 





XI. 
THE “ LIONS” OF LONDON; 
Or, a General Directory for Persons visiting the 
Metropolis. 
Price 3s. 6d. sewed, or in moroceo, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. India 


per, 8s. 


“One of the brightest cems that ever sparkled in its line of 
peculiar beauty.””—Uniled — 


RICHMOND, HAMPTON-COURT, 
KINGSTON, &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. sewed, or elegantly bound, 4s. 6d. India paper, 7s. 


“A very tasty little work * * * 4 is literally studded with 
exquisite engravings.’’—Morning Post 


XIIT. 

THE REGENT’S PARK, ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, COLOSSEUM, DIORAMA, 
&c. &e. 

Price 2s. sewed, or cagnatty beans te in silk, 4s.6d, India paper, 
PR ay Remsen really wanted, and tonghe out with much good 

'—Literary 


wh... engravings merit our warmest praise,’’ 
es 


*." Several others are in active preparations 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 


BEING ONE OF THE MOST SINGULAR PRODUCTIONS OF THE TWO LAST CENTURIES, oN 
WHICH HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED UPWARDS OF 50,000 VOLUMES CF THE MOST RARE 
AND CURIOUS WORKS, BY EMINENT WRITERS OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES, 


Just completed, in two elegant 8vo. volumes, handscmely half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 
price 21. 2s. 


Tur ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR, NATAL-BOOK, 
anp UNIVERSAL MIRROR; 
INTENDED, PRINCIPALLY, AS A LITERARY ‘BIRTH-DAY PRESENT.’ 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ & work of extraordinary research and ability, and of such great utility (as a work of reference) that we are sure it must soon 
find its way into every library and reading-room in the country. The Index is a perfect curiosity.”"—Lilerary Guardian, 


* A work of immense labour and research, which will very shortly find a place in the library of every student and man of letters 
in the kingdom. As a work of reference it is , invaluable. ”"— Monthly Review. 
“ It is also peculiarly adapted for the general reader, for it contains an h ible fund of aud i of the 





rarest kind, aud is atiainable at a very moderate price.”"—Uniled Kingdom. 

“The arangement of this elegant work is exceedingly skilful, and there is in it much snare ances of a rare end es 
description, It forms a valuable and important work of reference, and will be sa 

“In these elegant volumes there is a larger fund of iuformation, and more laborious sessarch employed, than por noo 
can suppose. ‘Ihe work is very beautifully printed, and deserves success.” —Allas, 


*,* Subscribers not having completed their Sets, are requested to do so immediately, as very few of the back Numbers remain 


on band. > 
WILLIAM KIDD, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand ; 
And SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court. 


"JUST PUBLISHED, 
BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


In one very large vol. Svo. with one hundred and fifty Engravings, expressly executed for this 
Work, price 25s. bound in cloth, 
THE 


FIELD-BOOK; 
Or, SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST.’ 


This volume, compiled from the best authorities, ancient and modern, is unique in arrangement, and splendid in Fogger ee 
embracing every subject connected with “ field and flood,”’ its utility as a book of reference will render it a valuable and 
addendum to the Sportsman’s Library. 














BETTER OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


In one volume, post 8vo. price 5s. boards, 


UNDAY IN LONDON. 
Illustrated in Fourteen Cuts. 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
And a few Words by a Friend of his. With a Copy of Sir ANDREW AGNEW’s BILL. 


** The prints have all the character and usual humour of Geornce CautxsHank’s Hogarthian pencil. The volume is an exiremely 
clever one, and much of the reprehension it contains is only too applicable to the vices of the age.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


WITH A VIEW OF MARYLEBONE CRICKET GROUND, 


In a small pocket volume, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG CRICKETER’S TUTOR; 


Comprising full Directions for Playing the elegant and manly Game of Cricket ; with a complete Version of its Laws and Regulations, 
BY JOHN NYREN, 


A Player in the celebrated Oid Hambledon Club, and in the Marylebone Club. To which is added, ‘The Cricketers of My Time;’ 
or, Recollections of the most Famous Old Players, by the same Author. The whole collected aud edited 


BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange ; and all Booksellers. 


London : 








Price 3s. 
- a . Py neg! pa gl 
OLEIKHA: a Dramatic Tale, from Holy This day is publishe 
Write AMILY LIBRARY, No. “XXXVIIL; 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. = being the Sixth and Last Volume of LIVES of BRITISH 
Mr. MORRIS’S long-expectec Pinte 2RS, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
A complete List of the Family Library, elegantly pristed, 
EMOIRS of the late Rev. ROBT. H ALL, | with F apecinar ge the Illustrations, eve now be had, gratis, on 
will be published (p. v.) on the Ist of June, 1833, in one 





applying to any Bookseller. 


vol. BVO. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





tee 
50, Al bemarie-street, April isth, 1633. 

YRON’S “LIE E and WORKS. 

The SEVENTEENTH and LAST Volume of the Works of 

Lord Byron; with his Letters and Journals, and his Life, by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. will uot be published till the First of June 
next, 

The punctuality with which this popular publication has ap- 
peared on the First of every Mouth, since its commencement ia 
January 1832, has been accomplished by great efforts on the part 
ot the Editor and Publisher, and they are only induced to depart 
from it in this instance in eg that the concluding Volume, 
which will contain a KEY the names omitted in the Letters 
and Journals, and a CUPIOUS INDEX to the whole, may be 


This day | is 5 published, | price Is. 
N ADDRESS to the PROPRIE TORS of 
the LONDON UNIVERSITY, on the ENDOWMENT 
of a PROFESSORSHIP of EDUCATION, 
By J. M. MORGAN. 
Longman and Co. , Pate’ eruoster-row. 


Just published, in 3 vols. demy 12mo, price 24s. boards, 
RAN K O KR BY. A Novet. 
By ONE of the ELEVEN 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


ln one volume, containing 630 pages, price Half-a-Guinea, 
IEW of the RISE and FALL of the | madeas accurate and perfect as possible. 
KINGDOMS of JUDAH and ISRAEL ; intended princi- John Murray, Alvemarle-street. 
selina Poy Wi ILLIAM STEVENS, aeons ‘i 
Editor of the ‘ Life Jad Letters of John Bradford the Martyr.’ London: J. Houmas, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
A large tr ae Edition, price 12s. Published every Saturday at the /THENZOM na lar | 
Whittaker, Ganiesie =e Co. Ave Dlaria-lane, London; and erine Street, Strand, by Cis; 
Ty Stevenson ore ° Booksellers aud Newsvenders in Towa and 
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